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by Joseph T. Bayly 


WENTY YEARS AGO, in Michigan, Inter-Varsity 
T christian Fellowship began in the United States. 
That was 1939, the beginning of World War II in 
Europe. American students felt an uneasy restless- 
ness that fall, an uncertainty which continues to the 
present. Except for a year or two after 1945, this 
period has been one in which the completion of 
studies could not be taken for granted. Twice since 
1939 war has snatched men from the campus, while 
various ROTC programs and the draft have become 
accepted as part of the American educational scene. 
These two decades have been a period of change 
in American higher education. Student population 
has doubled and almost tripled. The married student 
has become a factor to be reckoned with on both 
graduate and undergraduate levels. A pattern of 
junior colleges is emerging, while most graduate 
schools have experienced great growth. 

Much of the horseplay that characterized college 
life during the twenties and thirties has faded out, 
along with a lot of superficial attitudes toward life 
and religion. A more mature attitude toward educa- 
tion, somewhat akin to that of the European student, 
has emerged, coupled with increased student mental 
health problems. 

The general climate during these twenty years has 
been favorable to the development of such student 
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religious organizations as Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship. As one professor described the situation 
(in the Bulletin of the aaucp), anti-religion has prac- 
tically been identified in people’s minds with pro- 
communism. So it has been dangerous for a professor 
or administrator to be anti-religious, or even to 
oppose a religious organization. 

Still, some of the most notable advances Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship has made on campus 
have been in the face of opposition from one quarter 
or another. This was especially true in the early 
years, when there was no established movement to 
point to, and few settled, recognized chapters. Then 
the British and Canadian antecedents of the American 
work were of great help in securing a hearing. 

Any consideration of the American movement’s 
growth during these twenty years must give due 
weight to the significant contributions of these parent 
movements. Here is the pattern for a university wit- 
ness which has been more or less adapted to the 
American scene. From these older movements came 
much of the thinking, the literature, the strategic 
leadership in an overall sense upon which we have 
built. For when the American movement came into 
existence its foundation was already set. 

Of course any movement, but especially one on a 
university level, must become indigenous if it is to 





have increasing influence, perhaps even to survive. 
The history of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship in 
the United States has been a continuing attempt to 
relate timeless principles to a shifting, changing 
American education setting. This relatedness has 
probably been accomplished best in the camps and 
conferences, next-best in the periodical literature. 

Although the debt could hardly be repaid to 
Canadian and British progenitors, the American 
movement in turn has tried to help beginning student 
movements in various other parts of the world. Mr. 
C. Stacey Woods, General Secretary of the American 
IVCF since its inception, has spearheaded this over- 
seas development program through the International 
Fellowship of Evangelical Students, in which he 
holds a similar office. This organization came into 
official existence in August, 1947, at Harvard Uni- 
versity when representatives of most previously un- 
related evangelical student movements (including 
the burgeoning China vcr) joined in a loose fellow- 
ship. Last month the fifth triennial 1FEs conference 
was held in Paris. During the interim, American and 
Canadian students have given thousands of dollars 
each year toward the establishment of indigenous 
student work in other countries. 

One of those newer movements, the Hawaiian 
IVCF, may soon be welcomed into the American move- 
ment, as a result of Hawaii’s new statehood and a 
request from the local committee. But elsewhere the 
pattern continues to be one of developing independ- 
ence of all other national unions. Foreign staff mem- 
bers are assigned by IFES on invitation of the local 
committees, with a desire for planned withdrawal. 
Such a withdrawal is now taking place in the Philip- 
pines, where a national movement has come into 
being. 

American and Canadian staff leadership has also 
been loaned (or given) to overseas movements. 
Charles H. Troutman now serves as General Secre- 
tary of the Australian ivr, while Warner Hutchinson 
holds the same office in New Zealand. And various 
staff members serve overseas with IFES. 

Today the American IvcF is a settled, responsible 
movement. Thousands of graduates, formerly active 
in the local campus witness, now serve Jesus Christ 
in various churches. Hundreds of missionaries and 
ministers, brought to faith in Christ or assurance 
of God’s will for their lives in an IVCF context, serve 
throughout the United States and in various parts 
of the world. 

But the problem continues: How shall we confront 
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the present generation of students with the Christian 
gospel, so that the Spirit of God may bring men and 
women to life in Christ? Despite a prevailing favor- 
able climate in the universities and various other 
significant changes (among them, more Christians 
on university faculties and staffs, more students from 
evangelical Christian backgrounds enrolled in secu- 
lar schools), America’s colleges and universities con- 
tinue to resist confrontation with the Christian gos- 
pel. The Apostle’s word, “Not many wise men after 
the flesh; still describes the Christian minority in 
American colleges and universities. 

During Inter-Varsity’s twenty years, that minority 
has come into existence and has continued for two 
main reasons: Christian fellowship and Christian 
witness. Daily prayer meetings, small Bible study 
groups and fellowship meetings have been the tap- 
root of Christian fellowship. Personal witnessing, 
small Bible studies with non-Christian friends for 
the purpose of evangelism (often preceded by knock- 
ing on doors throughout a dormitory), and larger 
meetings have been the usual means of evangelism. 
Occasionally there have been years and campuses 
where all-out evangelism has been attempted, with 
goals set at the entire campus. The Leith Samuel 
(1950) and John Stott (1957) evangelistic missions 
were outstanding examples of campus-wide impact. 

Another means, used increasingly in recent years, 
has been the after-supper discussion period in Greek 
houses and dorms. Often such informal sessions have 
turned out to be more fruitful than larger, more 
formal meetings. Certainly they put staff members 
and other leaders (mostly faculty) on the spot more 
effectively. 

Aiding these Christian groups in their activities 
on campus have been the staff members of Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, spiritual coaches whose 
greatest influence has usually not been upon program 
planning and meetings, but upon individual students. 
These men and women, many of them just out of the 
educational mill or the service themselves, have influ- 
enced students through their campus visits (scat- 
tered through the year, usually not frequent, since, 
until recently, the average staff member was respon- 
sible for 15-20 schools). Their influence has also 
been felt through letter writing, and through close 
contact with students at conferences and camps. 
These men and women have fallen into no pattern: 
they have been as diverse as Mel Friesen and Charles 
Hummel, Gene Thomas and Maurice Murphy, Jane 
Hollingsworth and Mary Beaton, Carl Thomas and 
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John Hermanson. And yet there has been a pattern 
among all staff members of accepting the Bible’s 
authority, of desiring above all else to see students 
receive life and achieve maturity through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

From the earliest years—even during the war— 
week end conferences characterized Inter-Varsity’s 
student witness. These conferences brought isolated 
Christians and small groups into fellowship with 
larger groups from various campuses within a geo- 
graphic area. Christians standing alone were thus 
encouraged by association with others. And corpo- 
rate evangelism, so difficult for small groups, became 
possible through evangelistic conferences. 

This year nearly ten thousand students will gather 
at several hundred conferences throughout the 
United States for such week end conferences. 

When Campus in the Woods was established in 
1945 as an American-Canadian camp, the possibili- 
ties of leadership training were greatly increased. 
Deck, Paxson, Van Til, Buswell, Gerstner, MacRae, 
Harrison, Robinson, Buker, Glasser: men and wom- 
en such as these were brought into daily contact with 
students from all parts of the country. This contact 
continued for a week or two, sometimes for as long 
as a month, and did not merely involve the professor- 
student relationship at lectures. Table conversations, 
informal discussion groups and long talks under the 
summer sky added to the value of these contacts. 

Now Campus by the Sea (Catalina Island, Cali- 
fornia), Bear Trap Ranch (Colorado Springs) and 
Cedar Campus (Upper Michigan) have been added, 
each with its own regional flavor and appeal. But 
prime emphases continue the same at all the camps, 
regardless of regional variations. 

One prime emphasis since the beginning has been 
upon daily personal Bible study and prayer, often 
referred to as “quiet time:’ Time is scheduled at most 
conferences and camps to assist students in the dis- 
cipline of establishing a pattern of daily Bible read- 
ing and prayer. Almost from the beginning of its 
publication, His Magazine has carried a feature 
called “This Morning With God” which asks key 
questions about the section which has been read, 
thereby taking the student through the entire Bible 
in five years of devotional reading. 

The Bible study in which Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship has sought to involve students has mainly 
been of the inductive, book study type. Thus stu- 
dents from a non-Christian background have found 
that the Bible really is understandable and interest- 
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ing, while many Christian students have discovered 
that they are able to understand the Bible through 
disciplined, Spirit-led personal study, rather than 
only through listening to older Bible teachers. 

Not that the function of teachers who possess the 
Spirit’s gift is denied by Inter-Varsity. Not so, for 
campus groups are advised to avail themselves of the 
ministry of such men, while conferences and camps 
usually include Bible exposition. (But we must add 
that men with the gift of expository teaching of the 
Word seem to be increasingly scarce in America.) 

Sometimes the question is asked why, in view of 
the prevalent unbelief, Inter-Varsity has emphasized 
Bible study so much more than apologetics in its 
student ministry. The answer is that Inter-Varsity 
does not conceive its primary ministry to be one of 
defense, but rather of proclaiming the Christian 
gospel. A general ignorance of the Bible means that 
we must tell university students what the Bible says. 

Several years ago the Episcopalian chaplain at a 
men’s university in the East told of his confusion 
upon returning to the university after an absence 
of forty years. (He had been a missionary in China 
for most of that period, until he was expelled by the 
Communists, then was appointed chaplain to Epis- 
copalian students at his alma mater). 

“When I was a student here forty years ago;’ the 
chaplain said, “everyone knew what was in the Bible 
and a small group denied it. But now I return and 
find that nobody knows what’s in the Bible, but 
everyone denies it’ 

Illustrations of Biblical illiteracy among students 
could be multiplied, but they would merely strengthen 
the point already made: Inter-Varsity encourages 
students to read the Biblical records for themselves. 
We believe that personal decisions which involve 
belief in Jesus Christ are best made, and rest on the 
most solid foundation, when the facts are fully under- 
stood. And we believe that understanding of the facts 
comes from the Word of God. 

But we would not want to leave the impression that 
Inter-Varsity has no Biblical apologetic. We do, but 
it is directed more toward Christian students, as a 
means of strengthening their convictions and help- 
ing to increase their confidence in the Word of God, 
especially when they take required religion or Bible 
courses, rather than toward non-Christians, as a 
means of bringing them to personal faith. Many 
leadership training camps have courses in apologet- 
ics, while Inter-Varsity Press constantly seeks to pro- 
vide literature which will give an authoritative, 
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scholarly answer to contemporary attacks upon the 
Bible and the Christian Faith. 

Of course any intellectual problem that a non- 
Christian student raises must not be dodged, but 
must be answered. This sort of apologetic, however, 
is not independent of an evangelistic purpose nor is 
it a substitute for telling what the Bible says. And 
even when particular pillboxes of intellectual doubt 
on the perimeter of the soul’s defense are knocked 
out, the central moral decision must be faced. Here 
there are no telling arguments, apart from the Holy 
Spirit’s conviction. 

There have been exceptions, but in the main the 
American Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship has 
tried to follow a spiritual, Biblical pattern in its 
approach to evangelism. Students have been encour- 
aged to trust the Spirit of God for the inner response 
of faith in a person to whom they have witnessed 
rather than clever psychological methods which may 
bring about a forced response. “Pray to God for the 
man as much as you talk to the man about God”: in 
one way or another this emphasis upon God’s initia- 
tive in personal witnessing and group evangelism 
has been stressed. 

Although the national organization sponsors con- 
ferences and camps, and provides literature and 
speakers, IVCF is essentially a student movement. 
We have no resident chaplains or student workers at 
the universities, and the staff member’s responsibility 
includes many scattered groups. Therefore the exist- 
ence of a group on any campus depends upon Chris- 
tian students sufficiently concerned for a corporate 
Christian witness to make the personal sacrifices 
which are always necessary. 

In the years when Inter-Varsity’s student witness 
began on many campuses, the usual pattern involved 
a staff member’s contact with one or two Christian 
students. Then, as now, the names of these students, 
together with the request that they be contacted, 
come to Inter-Varsity’s national office from the stu- 
dents’ parents or from ministers of their home 
churches. 

If these students expressed personal concern when 


they were contacted by the staff member (many did 


not), the suggested next step was regular prayer 


that God would bring a Christian witness into exist- 
ence on the campus. These regular times of prayer 
were the origin of the daily prayer meetings which 
have been a chief characteristic of this student 
witness. 

In the origin of most campus groups, God worked 
in one of two ways to establish a corporate Christian 
group which was recognized by the administration. 
Sometimes the two ways were combined. The first 
way was through other previously unknown Chris- 
tian students’ identifying themselves with the tiny 
group. Often this identification resulted from a small 
notice tacked to a bulletin board or chalked in the 
upper corner of a blackboard: “Any students inter- 
ested in studying the Bible together will meet at 
7:30 p.m. Thursday in 412 Old Main” 

The second way that a group was often established 
was through a roommate, lab partner, or some other 
friend who put his trust in Jesus Christ as a result 
of the Christian student’s witness. In such a way, at 
the very beginning, the student witness on campus 
was often encouraged by God. 

After a few years, some groups seemed to achieve 
unusual strength. Michigan, Minnesota, Cornell, IIli- 
nois and Penn State were among this number. One 
encouraging development was the intiative exercised 
by some of these groups in helping weaker ones, and 
in spearheading the establishment of groups at near- 
by schools which were without a student witness. 
(Perhaps a fresh emphasis on this sort of initiative 
by stronger groups at the present time would lead to 
some new groups at the several hundred schools 
which have never had an Inter-Varsity student 
witness. ) 

Twenty years have passed, a period of time ordi- 
narily considered a generation. But for those en- 
gaged in student work, twenty years represents five 
generations, since a completely new generation of 
students passes through the universities every four 
years. 

Here (to use Charles Troutman’s expression) is 
our “unending kindergarten”—students who year by 
year must be introduced afresh to the wonders of the 
grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Pray 
for us. END 
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a of any kind is a discipline. Al. 


though basic intelligence is essential to scholarly 


achievement, it is evident that many with high in- 
tellectual potential attain only mediocre levels. Yet 
some with average intelligence may achieve unusual 
levels through a well-disciplined procedure. 

I am not holding out false hopes for men and 
women of low academic ability. Rather I am try- 
ing to emphasize the importance and potential of 
a disciplined life. The difference between honors 
and non-honors is often a difference of discipline. 
The ability to list things that need to be done, as- 
sign relative values to them and do them, letting 
what is unnecessary go by, is a foundation of schol- 
arship in any field. 

I have a friend who is an American-born Jap- 
anese. I met him at a state university where he 
was majoring in soil science to prepare for mis- 
sionary service in Japan. We often invited him to 
our home, but more often than not he would re- 
fuse saying, “I must study.” On one occasion, so 
that we wouldn’t think him ungrateful, he ex- 
plained, “If I am to accomplish for the Lord the 
things I feel He has called me to do, I must dis- 
cipline myself. There is so much to learn before 
going to Japan that if | am not careful, the trivial 
may prevent my doing the necessary.” 
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Our Lord’s teaching that we must give account of 
our idle words may seem trivial to most college stu- 
dents. But in retrospect, undeveloped talents, un- 
trained abilities and wasted opportunities may oc- 
casion regret and remorse if indiscipline was the 
cause. Discipline in the use of time, on the other 
hand, permits the fullest development of what God 
has given. 

Christian scholarship involves commitment to a 
view of life. Some feel that a committed person 
cannot be honest in weighing evidences, suspending 
judgments and drawing fair conclusions. This does 
not necessarily follow. 

One day I asked a science professor, “Do you 
have enough evidence to validate that particular 
theory?” 

He answered, “No, we don’t. Those of us who 
hold this theory do so with the belief that when 
all the facts are in, it will be demonstrable.” His 
scholarship depended on commitment to a frame 
of reference, a belief. 

The Christian scholar has his frame of reference, 
his belief. He asserts that God is, and that He is 
“a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 
The Christian scholar believes that “through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear.” He believes 
that God is personally revealed in the redemptive 
work of Jesus Christ. 

This frame of reference, this commitment of 
faith, instead of stifling scholarship, becomes the 
motive and justification for Christian scholarship. 
lf all truth is God’s truth, if all facts have their 
significant relationships in Him, then pushing back 
the frontiers of knowledge permits us to see more 
of His majesty and glory. With such a dynamic 
the Christian scholar has no fear of knowledge. He 
does not believe that new facts, ideas or discoveries 
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will send his God tumbling like Dagon before the 
ark. Any alleged deity whose sovereignty demands 
that his subjects remain- in darkness, who can be 
conditioned by facts discovered by a finite mind, 
is a god rather than the God in whom all things 
consist. To the Christian scholar, each new insight 
adds more meaning to Christ’s statement, “I am 
the truth.” 


Faith is the all-inclusive life orientation by which 
the Christian is shaped. It is in the realm of faith 
that his life has goals, objectives and perspective. 
And since faith is the first principle of his life, the 
Christian scholar must develop a working relation- 
ship between faith and reason. 

Some claim that faith and reason are opposed to 
one another. They eliminate Christian motives and 
insights, making it impossible to relate the perspec- 
tives of faith to the discipline of knowledge. 

Others separate faith and reason in their func- 
tion but relate them in a common objective. They 
consider them as two sides of a coin, moving in 
the same direction. This gives a two-storied view 
of knowledge in which the foundation is developed 
by reason and the superstructure is supplied by 
faith. 

A third group suggests that man begins by faith 
and encourages reason to work within that frame- 
work, “Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God,” and 
then by reason we seek to understand how the 
worlds are framed. By faith we understand that 
“God is no respecter of persons,” so by reason 
we seek to work out social relationships based upon 
this principle. 

By faith we understand that we are to “preach 
the gospel to every creature,” so by reason we set 
up mission boards, establish schools and work with 
national governments in order to obey the com- 
mand. By faith we understand that we are to heal 
the sick, so by reason we build hospitals. By faith 
we understand that we are to feed the poor and 
care for orphans, so by reason we set up social 
agencies, 

Yet faith and reason do not operate independent- 
ly. Faith is related to reason and reason to faith. 
Reason’s discoveries help faith grow. By reason 
we are to apply our faith to life’s problems. Faith 
without reason is superstition. Faith applying rea- 
son is aggressive, strong, virile, growing. 


(Continued on page 13, column 1) 
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DIALOG ON RACIAL PREJUDICE 





i DISCUSSION is in full swing. 

. . . And my opinion is that race prejudice is 
wrong, degrading, blasphemous— 

Hey, wait a minute. You know as well as I do 
that Africans are just as color conscious as we are. 
At least they’re becoming that way more and more. 

I don’t believe it—although they have good rea- 
son to be, after the indignities and humiliations 
they’ve suffered ever since the days of the slave 
trade. 

Listen, I can give examples from Ghana of dis- 
crimination by Negro officials against white people. 

Maybe you could. But do you mean to say that 
if Negroes are sometimes racially prejudiced, that 
makes it right? 

Well, no. But actually I don’t think it’s really 
race prejudice anyway. In our part of Africa—let’s 
face it—it’s a matter of hygiene. Take the native 
women here in Central Africa, with their smelly 
clothes and smelly babies on their backs. I don’t 
want them in my house in that state. I wouldn’t 
have them in like that even if they were white. It 
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has nothing to do with their color. It’s the smell. 

But you’re a missionary. Do you mean to say 
that your converts stay in that condition? Doesn’t 
becoming Christians make any improvement? 

Sure it does. Why, you should see some of our 
people. Neat as a pin, clean as | am—especially 
the. ones who come to my wife’s Bible class. 

So once they clean up, you have them in your 
house fairly regularly, I suppose? 

In the house? Well, no. Not in the house. 

But they’re clean as a pin? 

Now, just a minute— 

So in their case it isn’t a matter of hygiene. 
It really is their color? 

No, I still say there’s more to it than that. Per- 
haps hygiene is the wrong word. Call it a cultural 
barrier if you like. They may clean themselves 
up a bit and copy our style of dress, but under- 
neath they’re no different than they were. Man, 
they’re only just removed from a primitive condi- 
tion. You can’t expect them to catch up in a few 
years on a civilization that’s taken us twenty cen- 
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turies to develop. 

You don’t look twenty centuries old to me. 

Don’t be silly. 

No, but face it. It hasn’t taken you two thou- 
sand years to catch up with Western civilization. 
You’re 40 years old, and therefore it’s taken you 
40 years to do your share of catching up. Can’t 
the Africans do the same? 

Of course not. They have no culture of their 
own. They couldn’t even read or write before we 
missionaries came. Why, look at the tremendous 
cultural heritage of the white races. Shakespeare, 
Bach, the great painters. 

Do you like Cymbeline? 

Who's she? 

I mean Shakespeare’s play, Cymbeline. 

Never read it. The only one I read was Rich- 
ard the Second or Third. Can’t remember which. 
Read it in school. 

Can you quote any lines from it? 

After all these years? Ive never looked at the 
thing since. 

You certainly value your cultural heritage. What 
about Bach? 

Well, Pll admit he’s a noisy old man, especially 
on the organ. Personally, I like music with a tune 
to it. “Heavenly Sunshine” and that sort of thing. 

And you mentioned painters? 

Well, I was never strong on art, especially this 
modern stuff. In my opinion, you can’t really beat 
good Kodachrome slides. You should see mine 
sometime. 

Thanks, I'd like to. But let’s get this straight. 
You neglect Shakespeare, dislike Bach and don’t 
appreciate art. Yet you say there’s a cultural bar- 
rier between you and the Africans. What causes it? 
You sure push your questions hard, don’t you? 





Yes. I want to get to the bottom of this. I be- 
lieve that the thing which destroys confidence and 
spoils relationships between white people and Afri- 
cans is color. Not hygiene or culture, but color. 

Well, I don’t agree with you. I guess I haven't 
made my points too well. What I really mean is — 
well, you know how these Africans are. It takes 
three of them to do the work of one white man. 

Is that so? How many bricks does that fellow 
over there make in a day? 

Two hundred. 

How long has he been at it? 

A month. 

So you could make 600 bricks every day for a 
month? 

Me? No. I’ve got a heart condition. But I’m 
sure George could. 

Has he ever done it? 

George? No. Why should he? The natives make 
all the bricks. Don’t you realize I’m just illus- 
trating a point? What you call color prejudice is 
really just recognizing a difference in ability. These 
people just don’t have what it takes. No initiative, 
no know-how, no real brains. You live in this 
country; you should know. You can’t expect people 
whose grandfathers were cannibals to have brains 
the same as we have. 

But doesn’t one of the African teachers in your 
mission school have a B.A.? 

Yes, but he’s an exception. 

And isn’t his wife a nurse? 

She’s an exception too. 

O.K. So you admit there can be exceptions to 
your statement about lack of ability. This young 
couple, the B.A. and the nurse, are exceptions. 

Yes. 

So I presume they sometimes visit your home? 

No, I wouldn't say that. 

But they have ability? 

Yes. 

And culture? 

Yes. 

And they’re clean? 

Yes. 

But you still don’t have them visit your home? 

No, but— 

Why not? 

Well, I guess— 

Let me tell you. It’s their color. 

I never saw anyone like you for driving a fellow 
into a corner. But you haven't persuaded me yet. 
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What about the Bible? 

Well, what about the Bible? 

It definitely says that God cursed the black races. 
Let me get my concordance. Here it is. Genesis 9, 
verses 24 and 25: “Noah awoke from his wine... 
and he said, Cursed be Canaan.” 

What’s that got to do with it? 

Well, that’s it. God thereby cursed the Negro 
race. 

But those verses don’t mention either God or the 
Negro race. According to what you read, the curse 
wasn’t uttered by God, but by Noah, who had just 
awakened from a disgusting and shameful bout of 
drunkenness. And it was placed on Canaan, who 
was no more a Negro than you are. 

Well, there’s another passage somewhere, some- 
thing about hewers of wood and drawers of water- 
Wait while I look it up. Yes, here it is. Joshua 9, 
verse 21: “Let them be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water unto all the congregation.” O.K., I know 
what you’re going to say: Who are to be hewers of 
wood? Let me just check back. Verse 3 says it 
was the inhabitants of Gibeon: Hivites, whatever 
that means. 

And do you mean to tell me that because this 
verse says that the Gibeonites were to get water 
and wood for the Israelites, the Negro is therefore 
obliged by Scripture to get wood and water for 
you? What’s the connection? 

Well, these Gibeonites were children of Ham. And 
isn’t the land of Ham the same as Africa? 

I'd like to know where you get some of your 
ideas. The “land of Ham” is only mentioned three 
times in the Bible, once in Psalm 106 and twice in 
105. Read the verses and you'll see that in each 
case they’re referring to Egypt. An Egypt isn’t a 
Negro country. 

Then why do they call Africans Hamites? Doesn’t 
Ham mean black or dark or something? 

Sure, Ham means dark. But I know a man named 
Green, and that doesn’t affect his color. I’ve even 
known white people named Black. Noah’s wife 
couldn’t have a Negro baby, could she? In any 
case, Africans are not called Hamites in the Bible. 

That surprises me. I admit I’ve never checked 
on these things, but I’ve believed all my life that 
God cursed the black races into a state of perma- 
nent inferiority. 

Then, if you’ll pardon my being blunt, it’s high 
time you went to the Bible for yourself and got the 
facts straight. You’d find that God never cursed 
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the Negro; the curse of Noah never got God’s ap- 
proval; it had nothing to do with black or brown 
skins; there’s nothing to suggest that it would con- 
tinue to operate on succeeding generations. And as 
for hewers of wood and drawers of water, this was 
for the Israelites and the house of God, not the 
white races of the U.S.A. and South Africa. 

You may be right. But a lot of Bible-believing 
Christians support race segregation from the Bible. 

I know, and we should be ashamed to admit it. 
And we should also be ashamed that the two areas 
which are notorious all over the world for race 
prejudice and segregation are full of Bible-believ- 
ing Protestants. I mean Southern United States 
and South Africa. 

Well, you may win all the arguments, but I still 
wouldn’t want my daughter to marry a Negro. 
And if this means I’m guilty of race prejudice, I 
can’t help it. 

I wouldn’t want my daughter to marry a Negro 
either. Marriage is difficult enough without intro- 
ducing complications of that sort. And think of 
the children. 

I sure didn’t expect to hear you say that, after 
all the strong language you’ve been using. 

Well, don’t get me wrong. There are lots of 
white people I wouldn’t want my daughter to mar- 
ry either. 

This is certainly interesting, but I'll have to be 
getting home. My wife’s at prayer meeting, and 
the kids are in the house on their own. 

What! You mean no one’s there with them, and 
Tressie’s not even a year old? 

Oh well, the houseboy’s there of course, but you 
can’t trust these natives too far. 

Why not? 

Why, don’t you know about the riots and dis- 
turbances? These natives would revolt and murder 
the lot of us for two pins, like they did in Kenya. 
You can’t trust them an inch further than you can 
see them. I never yet knew one who really told 
the truth. They’re unreliable. 

You must be off your rocker! 

What do you mean? 

Well, haven’t you left your children at home in 
the hands of a vicious, irresponsible native? 

Oh, our houseboy is an exception. 

Every generalization you’ve made so far seems 
to be full of exceptions. 

Well, we’ve been careful to train our boy prop- 
erly. But taking the natives as a whole— 





What you mean is, the gospel doesn’t really 
change the basic nature of the African. 


I certainly do not! 


But listen, our mission has been working in Af- 
rica for years and years. And all that time it’s 
been preaching the gospel and winning Africans 


for Christ. 
Yes, thank God. 


Well then, surely by now there must be many 
transformed Africans, with all this vice, lying and 
murder knocked out of them. Or hasn’t the gospel 
had as radical effect on them as we had hoped? 

Why, of course. Once a man is born again, he’s 
a new creature in Christ. 


Well, you can’t have your cake and eat it. Either 
the gospel has been a success in Africa or it’s been 
a failure. And if it’s been a success, then the cri- 
ticisms you’ve been making about the character of 
the Africans must at least be wrong in the case 
of the Christians. 


I'd be the last person in the world to deny that 
becoming Christians makes all the difference in 
the world to them. 


Then why doesn’t it make all the difference in 
the world in your attitude toward them? If you 
once kept them out of your house because they 
were dirty, this should no longer be true of those 


NOTE, PLEASE 


An Inter-Varsity Christian Union exists in Paris 
for English-speaking, as well as French-speaking 
students. University students from Canada and 
the United States are invited to associate them- 
selves with this group. Write to Frank Horton, 
15 rue des Orchidees, Paris 13. Or telephone on 
arrival: PORt Royal 1867. 


* *” * 


M. SHANEMAN, a subscriber in Java, kindly writes 
informing us of the previously unknown source 
of the article “Ignominy” (January, 1959). The 
author was David Clench, pioneer missionary to 
Borneo, and the article was originally printed in 
The Pioneer, field magazine of the C. & M. A. 
Indonesia Mission. 


* * * 


WE REGRET that we omitted a credit line for the 
article “The Christian in the Classroom” (June, 
1959). This article was reprinted with kind per- 
mission from The Christian Graduate, British 1vF 
publication. 


who have become clean. If you steered clear of 
them because of their ignorance and heathenism, 
then show some confidence in what God has done 
in them now that they are saved. Let them see 
that you really believe what you’ve been preach- 
ing to them—that Christ has taken them out of the 
kingdom of darkness and has given them light. 

It’s easy to talk. But if you give these natives 
an inch, even the Christian ones, they take a mile. 
Once you let them into the house, you'd never get 
them out. You wouldn’t be able to call your life 
your own. 

Your own? But only last Sunday I heard you 
preach, “Ye are not your own; ye are bought with 
a price.” 

Yes, but I didn’t mean it that way. The fact is, 
you can’t afford to be familiar with the Africans. 
It gives them big ideas about themselves. And in 
any case, we didn’t come out here to make buddies 
of them. We came out here to save their souls. 

Well, I hope it doesn’t sound irreverent to say 
so, but if I were an African, and some missionary 
came around fishing for my soul, but obviously 
didn’t want to have anything to do with me, I'd 
soon tell him to go back where he came from. And 
I believe it won’t be long before some of us find 
the Africans telling us to do just that. 


I believe in preaching the gospel just as much 
as you do, but [ think it’s wrong to limit my min- 


” 


istry to their “souls.” It was the Lord’s idea, not 
yours or mine, to put man’s soul into a body, and 
to equip him with a mind and emotions and all 
the other things that make up human personality. 
It’s human beings the Lord has sent us to preach 
to, not just souls, and I wouldn’t blame any African 
for reacting against a message which offered to 
get him to heaven provided he didn’t want to be 
too friendly with you down here on earth. It must 
seem like hypocrisy to the Africans that you try 
so hard to get them into the Lord’s house, but re- 
fuse them the hospitality of your own. Or that you 
invite the believers to the Lord’s table, but they 
can never expect to sit down at yours. 

That wasn’t the way the Lord handled things. 
“This man,” they said, “receiveth sinners and eat- 
eth with them.” You seem to go along with just 
the receiving sinners part. 

Just listen to that noise over there in the house. 
My wife must not be back from prayer meeting 
yet. Guess I’d better go over and see what’s going 
on. END 
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The Evangelical 
and Minority Groups 


by William Pannell 
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Daw ADENEY’S fine missionary appraisal, The 
Unfinished Task, contains the following statement: 
“Within the boundaries of lands supposed to be 
evangelized may be classes of people who are com- 
pletely ignorant of the true gospel.” This is true, 
and since I am a member of one of those classes, 
I was pleased to hear someone else say what some 
of us had been thinking for some time. 

The largest minority group in the United States 
is the American Negro, numbering almost nineteen 
million and comprising about one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation. He is represented in almost every agency 
and organization of our national life and has con- 
tributed immeasurably to its well-being. Within 
the next decade he will celebrate his centennial 
of freedom, representing a hundred years of up- 
hill struggle for recognition as a bona fide member 
of the American family. He hasn’t reached that 
summit yet, but pausing for a moment near the 
top he can look back upon an amazing century. 

It is a long way from the slave market to the 
halls of Congress; from the whipping block to the 
dignified arena of the Supreme Court; even fur- 
ther from the reeking filth of the slave ship to the 
gleaming sanitation of the modern laboratory. Ev- 
ery step has been one of pain and conflict and pres- 
sure. 

However, while thinking men respect him, even 
honor him for his triumphs, the Negro is still the 
number one American “problem.” Admittedly this 
word is difficult to assess. To the Negro, the only 
problem is that those of the majority race refuse 
to recognize the basic facts of their religion, their 
democracy and their Constitution. 

But to the white man the fact that many Negroes 
are in serious trouble does spell out a problem, a 
serious one. Sufficient evidence exists to support 
this contention. Careful examination of the inmates 
of any prison, detention home, or refuge for unwed 
mothers will disclose that the Negro constitutes the 
dominant element, especially in the large cities. In 
the area of youth delinquency, Negroes frequently 
lead all races. The Negro is in serious trouble. 

This problem is costly from an economic stand- 
point, but more so from the standpoint of global 
influence. Ralph McGill, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
editor of the influential Atlanta Constitution wrote 
recently: “It is now quite clear that we are in the 
beginning of an era in which the most powerful 
symbol of world politics is, and will increasingly 
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be, the colored man.” And while the remainder 
of his article dealt specifically with the African 
scene, no thoughtful person could overlook the 
strategic position of the colored American in the 
same context. That man is not wise, whether he 
is a statesman or a missionary, who fails to recog- 
nize that his effectiveness abroad depends upon his 
actions at home relative to the non-white population. 


What factors lie behind the need of this strate- 
gic minority group? Do these people constitute 
a “problem” because they are Negro? Have they 
been cursed in some way which makes it impos- 
sible for them to be other than they are? Some 
are seeking the answers to these questions from a 
sociological point of view, while others attempt a 
solution through political science or economics. But 
it seems to me that the basic issues are not here. 

This is primarily a spiritual problem, and if 
spiritual, then an evangelical problem. Admittedly 
the “social gospel” has proven inadequate. Yet the 
Negro is scarcely represented within the Bible-but- 
tressed enclosure of the evangelical church. One 
looks in vain for him at meetings where Christian 
business men gather; he is also absent from the 
Gideon camps and the huge Sunday school conven- 
tions. His absence is most noticeable at national 
gatherings of evangelicals in plush hotels. Negro 
Christian leaders are seldom interviewed by the 
evangelical press in connection with current events, 
even when Negroes are accused as first cause. When 
the question of race relations arises among evan- 
gelicals (and it rarely does), the Negro is absent. 
A few can be seen on the Christian college and 
Bible institute campus, but even here they often 
are only accommodated in boarding houses off cam- 
pus. That he is even represented at such schools 
is due to a rather recent policy change. 

But why is the Negro treated thus? Why does 
his presence in any congregation of the righteous 
constitute a “problem”? For several reasons. In 
the first place, the average Christian (and most 








Christians are average) has lost sight of the pil- 
grim aspect of his faith. In an era of bulging 
freezers, sculptured cars and guaranteed wages, he 
has forgotten his high calling in Christ. He attends 
the missionary conference as usual, tips the Lord 
with some of his finance, and then returns to pon- 
der the weightier matters of whether the Daltons 
will gun down Wyatt Earp. According to the Word, 
there is no reason to hope that evangelistic exten- 
sion can be realized until the saints begin to act 
like pilgrims. 

Several years ago I heard the late Bishop John 
Stam suggest that “strong nationalistic inhibitions” 
prevented Jonah from preaching the Word of God 
to Nineveh. These were big words and it was some 
time before I could walk in the steps left by such 
a vocabulary. What he meant, of course, was that 
before Jonah was a preacher, he was a Jew. Being 
part of a favored race meant superiority, and the 
thought of ministering to an inferior group was 
quite repugnant to him. I wonder if this is not 
another reason why minority groups have been ex- 
cluded from the mainstream of evangelical fellow- 
ship. 

The evangelical is highly favored. For sheer or- 
ganizational genius, he is unexcelled. He is gener- 
ous in his gifts to world missions and visionary in 
his long-range approach to crisis areas. But when 
he looks around at the needs of his own commun- 
ity, something happens. Here is the point at which 
creed and conduct part company. When faced with 
his responsibility to non-white citizens in his im- 
mediate area, he has been known to tremble slight- 
ly and to mumble nonsense about inter-marriage, 
a basic fear he never seems able to surmount. 
Meanwhile, back at the hotel, he concurs about 
the “problem” while the “suspect groups” quietly 
pass into the sphere of the cults. 

The inescapable fact is that the believer is proud 
of his earthly citizenship and has forgotten that 
his life is “hid with Christ in God.” He has come 
to believe that he owes his freedoms to the cul- 
ture in which he lives, and therefore feels it his 
duty to defend the status quo. The tragedy is that 
in spite of much wonderful preaching about the 
“Cross of Christ, Christians are unaware that the 
instrument of death for Christ spells death to all 
that men are by nature, that to reject the Cross 
is to go to an integrated hell. Great privilege dic- 
tates great responsibility, and Christian character 
manifests itself not so much in correct dogma neat- 
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ly preached as in loving service to others less for- 
tunate. 

Now, lest someone assume that my argument is 
for integration per se, let me quickly say that it 
is not. Negroes are not burning with passionate 
desire for integration on any level just for the 
sake of integration. The evangelical need not wor- 
ry that his churches will be over-run with colored 
members. But it would be nice if the colored man 
knew he could be a member if he felt so led by 
the Holy Spirit. This brings to mind the most ap- 
palling condition bearing upon the problem. The 
embarrassing fact among believers today is our 
failure to appreciate and appropriate the mystery 
of Christ and the fellowship of that mystery. 

God has revealed His age-long program for total 
rehabilitation and reconciliation of all things to 
Himself. To accomplish this on moral grounds, it 
was necessary for His Son to give Himself at Cal- 
vary, where the demands of justice and love could 
be met. This accomplished, He ascended into glory, 
and dispatched the Holy Spirit to bring rebels to 
faith in God. 

Through faith in Jesus Christ, sinful men are 
united to God and to each other by the Holy Spirit 
(Ephesians 2:14-18). This is the “unity of the 
Spirit” that the saints are commanded to keep, and 
if someone still objects to fellowship in Christ on 
the basis of this new unity, it might be well to 
suggest that segregated love is as anomalous as 
holy demons. 

1 want to end with a comment on this matter 
from one whose heart and pen far exceed my own 
in insight and force. Commenting on the genius 
of the new society, Miss Ruth Paxson has written: 
“But the ‘new man’ is more than just redeemed 
Jew and Gentile. He is redeemed Jew and Gentile 
united on earth as the Body of Christ with the 
risen, ascended Lord in heaven as Head of the 
Body. Over this new society Christ is to be the 
Lord, and in it He is to be the Life. The Jew for- 
gets that he is a Jew, and the Gentile that he is 
a Gentile. Each now thinks of what he is in Christ. 
In such a glorious oneness every racial, religious, 
social and class distinction is wiped out. 

“Here is a oneness that is inward and vital. A 
new start has been made from a new center. Here 
is no camouflage of a patched-up, man-made peace, 
but a divine reality in a positive brotherhood of 
goodwill and love, born out of a true family rela- 
tionship established by life in Christ.” 
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This, it seems to me, is the answer. Those who 
have never heard the true gospel of Christ need 
to be told that God rang the Liberty Bell nearly 
two thousand years ago; that when the Son of 
God makes men free, they are free indeed. END 





CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR 
(Continued from page 6) 

I believe that a proper working relationship be- 
tween faith and reason is necessary for the Chris- 
tian scholar because it is essential to another char- 
acteristic. The Christian scholar must see the rele- 
vance of the gospel to all areas of life. The gospel 
is related to salvation, but it is also related to race 
relations. The gospel is related to sanctification, 
but it is also related to world peace. Christians 
today are surrounded by many curious on-lookers, 
waiting to see if Christianity has something to offer 
at such a time as this. 

I like to think of the world as engaged in a great 
algebraic problem. It cannot balance the equation. 
It cannot solve the unknown that is necessary to 
make sense. Men and women seem to be waiting 
for someone who has such thorough understanding 
of humanity that he can demonstrate the gospel’s 
power to provide what is missing, what is unknown. 
This is the challenge to Christian scholarship. 

It is the challenge for one to be grounded in the 
knowledge and techniques of psychology, but also 
through Jesus Christ grounded to love people to 
such an extent that he is able to heal the broken- 
hearted. 

For another it is the challenge to be skilled in 
the techniques and creative artistry of music, but 
also to have the song of redemption in his heart so 
that he can minister to troubled spirits. 

This challenge presses others on to discover med- 
ical and surgical techniques; but being cleansed 
from sin, they are able to point to Him who will 
one day deliver from all sickness and disease. 

And the intricacies of international politics lead 
other Christians to seek understanding of civiliza- 
tions, at the same time presenting the One in whom 
they have found peace and release from sin. 

Here is the great challenge to Christian schol- 
arship—a challenge that pre-supposes disciplined 
living, commitment to the Christian view of life, a 
working relationship between faith and life. This 
is the challenge to relate the gospel to contemporary 
problems. I wonder if we have courage to accept 
it. END 
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Is Faith for the Immature? 


by Pauline Corliss Bormann 





I wisH I had your faith.” 

If anyone has said that to you, you may have 
wondered if his unexpressed thoughts were some- 
thing like this: “I wish I had your faith—But I 
don’t see how a mature person can believe what 
you say you believe. As far as I’m concerned, 
such childlike ideas are impossible.” 

It’s true, for such a person they are impossible. 
And try as you will, you find that your faith is 
apparently non-transferable. Your conversation as 
you try to convince him becomes just another bat- 
tle of wits, with your faith and his non-faith re- 
maining stationary. All you’ve done is prove once 
more that the Bible is right when it says, “Where 
is the debater? . . . The world did not know God 
through wisdom . . . No one comprehends the 
thoughts of God . . . The natural man does not 
receive [spiritual truths]. They are folly to him.”! 

But if this is the whole story, you wonder why 
God ever commanded His people to proclaim things 
that others can’t understand, much less believe. 

It isn’t wrong to question God’s commands, as 
long as your questions don’t impede your obedi- 
ence. In fact, not to try to understand this prob- 
lem would be superficial and immature. So you 
reconsider your own faith. How did you get it? 
Is it a hold-over from childhood? And if so, does 
this prove that it isn’t valid? The verses you can 
recall aren’t much help. For while Jesus did say 
something about being like a little child,’ there is 
that other place somewhere in the New Testament 
that says, “When I became a man J put away child- 
ish things.’ 

Is your present faith a childish thing? If you 
think this over for a while, you'll probably con- 
clude that although the content of your present 
faith is more mature than it was in childhood, the 
faith itself is pretty much the same. You still be- 
lieve, just as you did in childhood, that God ex- 
ists, that He loves us all, and that He rewards 
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those who seek Him. 

But one change has occurred somewhere along 
the line. As a child, you believed these things be- 
cavse you believed the adults who told you so. But 
later you came to believe the same things because 
of your own experiences. When you read, “It is 
the Spirit himself bearing witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God,”* you know what it 
means because you have experienced it. “We have 
received the Spirit which is from God, that we 
might understand the gifts bestowed on us by 
God.”* 

But when you try to explain this to someone who 
hasn’t had the same experience, if he doesn’t write 
you off as psychologically retarded, he is likely 
to work himself around to the opposite mistake. He 
concludes, silently or audibly, that you are more 
“advanced” spiritually than he is, or that at least 
you (erroneously) think you are. 

So you hasten to explain that your knowledge 
of God does not come from advanced saintliness. 
You quote, “Not because of deeds done by us in 
righteousness,”® and “Not because of works, lest 
any man should boast.”” You point out that these 
verses say that God simply gives something, and 
we simply receive. “Faith . .. is . . . not your 
own doing, it is the gift of God.”* So it isn’t a 
matter of Christians being more advanced spiritu- 
ally, somehow “better” than other people. Any good- 
ness is God’s gift. The Spirit is God’s gift. Even 
the faith that Christians have is God’s gift. It is 
to Christians that God says through St. Paul, “What 
have you that you did not receive? If then you 
received it, why do you boast as if it were not a 
gift?’”® 

“So,” you conclude, “my faith isn’t the result 
of my mental immaturity. Nor is it the result of 
my spiritual maturity. It’s the result of an act of 
God in me. It’s a gift from Him.” You may then 
show your friends the verse, “It is the God who 
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said [at Creation] ‘Let light shine out of darkness’ 
who has shone in [my] heart to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Christ.””?° 

To non-Christians, the Christian facts of life of- 
ten seem to sound un-Christian. This may be the 
case now. Your friend may object that you are 
misrepresenting God. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
didn’t Jesus say that God makes his sun rise on 
the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just 
and the unjust?! Why then would He give the 
light of faith to lucky you, but not to him? The 
Sermon on the Mount plainly teaches that God does 
not discriminate against anyone, even the evil and 
unjust. 

You show him the dark answer, praying that he 
will recognize its realism, and not dismiss it as 
first-century superstition: “The god.of this world 
[Satan] has blinded the minds of the unbelievers 
to keep them from seeing the light of the gospel 
of the glory of Christ, who is the likeness of God.”!* 

“You know how it is with a blind person,” you 
say. “He can’t tell that the light is shining, even 
when it’s as bright on him as on someone sitting 
next to him who can see it.” 

Perhaps this will irritate your friend. “So you’re 
enlightened and I’m benighted. Well, if God has 
left me blind, how can He blame me for not see- 
ing? And anyway, what you are saying about God 
doesn’t sound Christian. It doesn’t put God in a 
very good light.” 

“It took the coming of Jesus to show God in 
His true light,” you reply. “That’s what the verse 
says that I quoted before: ‘The knowledge of the 
glory of God’ is ‘in the face of Christ.’ God didn’t 
leave us condemned to blindness. And He doesn’t 
blame us for our inability to see. It was for the 
purpose of taking away our blindness that God sent 
His Son into the world. God finds men guilty for 
refusing His Son. To refuse Him is to refuse God’s 
forgiveness for everything else. Jesus once quoted 
a prophecy of Isaiah and applied it to Himself: 
‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He 
has anointed me to preach good news .. . the re- 
covering of sight to the blind.”’* Jesus is able to 
do this because He is infinitely stronger than Satan. 
Every person with Christian faith is proof of it.” 

“But I just can’t believe.” 

“Listen. My part as a Christian is to present 
the facts: what God has done for me and what 
He is waiting to do for you.'* God’s part is to 


give you (or anyone) the ability to ‘see’ the truth 
presented, to understand it, and to realize that it 
is the truth. What do you think your part is?” 

“I don’t know. There doesn’t seem to be much 
room left for a part for me.” 

“Let’s go back to the Sermon on the Mount. 
There Jesus said, ‘Ask, and it will be given you.’!® 
If you wish you had my faith in Christ, if you 
really do want Him, in case He actually is and does 
what He claimed, then your part is just to ask for 
this faith. Even though you have to use ‘ifs’ all the 
way through, you can say something like this, ‘God, 
if you exist, give me faith in Jesus Christ, if He 
really is your Son in the way he claimed. If the 
devil exists and if he has blinded me to the truth, 
I ask for sight, because I want to know the truth.’ 
Of course, it isn’t a matter of wording. God deals 
directly with our heart. It’s the all-out wish of our 
heart that is to be our part. That’s all we can con- 
tribute, but the lack of it can block everything else.” 

As your friend suspected, there’s something child- 
like here. For the asker is taking the place of a 
child before a father. But what role do we want? 
The Father’s? 

“If you then, who are evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more will 
your Father who is in heaven give good things to 
those who ask Him?”?® 

“You do not have, because you do not ask.”!? 

“Ask, and it will be given you .. . for every- 
one who asks receives.”!® END 


FOOTNOTES 

1] Corinthians 1:20, 21; 2:11, 14. 
2Luke 18:17. 

3] Corinthians 13:11. 

4Romans 8:16. 

5] Corinthians 2:12. 

6Titus 3:5. 

7Ephesians 2:9. 

8Ephesians 2:8. 

8I Corinthians 4:7. 

101] Corinthians 4:6. 

11Matthew 5:45. 

12]] Corinthians 4:3, 4. 

13Luke 4:18, quoting Isaiah 61:1, 2. 
14. uke 24:47, 48; II Corinthians 5:18-21. 
15Matthew 7:7. 

16Matthew 7:11. 

17James 4:2. 

18Matthew 7:7, 8. 

[New Horizons 1n Latin America, John J. Considine, 
Dodd Mead &. Co., New York, 1958.) 
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TREN. D of thought 


The Harvard Crimson A special issue describes the results of a question 
naire on religious and political attitudes. Participating in the poll were 
310 Harvard and Radcliffe students, a random sampling. David Riesman, noted 
professor of social sciences, advised those who prepared the poll. 


Students! Backgrounds Of the 310 students answering the poll, 7% were 
raised as Roman Catholics, 22% as Jews, 59% as Protestants, 6% of no faith 
at all, and the remainder of other faiths. (Few students considered the 
religious tradition of their childhood as having "a very marked" influence 
on them.) 


Changes in Faith Protestants showed the greatest number, Only 5 "liberal- 
ized Protestants" (Unitarians, Universalists) changed. But 3 "middle-ground" 
Protestants (39%) stated that they had left their Protestantism, most consid- 

ering themselves now to have "no faith at all." 


Present Beliefs Only 31% of admitted Protestants indicated belief in the 
immortality of the soul. Only 5% of the Protestants regarded Jesus as di- 


vine. In the total group (which included all religious backgrounds), when 
asked, "Of which of the following sexual practices do you disapprove because 
of your religious beliefs, i.e., do you find them objectionable not on secu- 
lar grounds, but because of beliefs about God's commandments?" 78% did not 
disapprove of pre-marital intercourse; 60% did not disapprove of extra-mari- 
tal intercourse; 85% did not disapprove of divorce; 78% did not disapprove of 
homosexuality; 81% did not disapprove of legalized abortion. 


Church Attendance Of those who believed "in some Divine Presence" (all 
except agnostics and atheists) 23% attend church once a week, 10% twice a 
month, 7% monthly, 40% several times a years; 10% twice a years; 10% not at 
all. (Surprisingly, of this total group, 26% stated that they pray daily-- 
outside of formal religious services--while 17% pray several times a week. 
Another 28% pray only at specific crises in life, while 29% never pray.) 


Comment For 323 years, Protestantism has supposedly been the traditional 
religion of Harvard. The only church in the Yard was consecrated in the Pro- 
testant tradition, and until recent years any course on religion taught in 
the College emphasized Protestant Christianity. Yet the religious attitude 
at Harvard actually seems detrimental to Protestantism, since over 26% of the 
. students born in this religion have since rejected it./ What is the cause of 
this phenomenon, especially marked among the "middle-of-the-road" Protestants, 
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such as Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, or Presbyterians? For in 
this group, nearly 0% of the students covered by the Crimson poll aposta- 
sized. Raised in the Protestant tradition, they have since denied their for- 
mer affiliation; some even deny the existence of God./ To a very large de- 
gree, each Protestant Harvard student develops his own personal religion. He 
may accept many of his denomination's teachings, but chances are that he will 
temper this belief with "important reservations." Three out of every five 
Protestants in the poll who maintain their affiliation take religious teach- 
ings with several grains of salt./ One Harvard Square minister characterized 
student belief as "a general drift of thinking in all, but including a great 
deal of individual variation." Certainly most Protestants do not exhibit or- 
thodoxy in their religious thinking--they are not afraid to question their 
beliefs and to abandon many that seem untenable in face of the rationalism 
and intellectualism of the College community. / Liberality in doctrinal inter- 
pretation is well illustrated by the canon of immortality. Nearly every one 
of the 68 Protestant denominations in this country preaches eternal existence, 
but only 31.5% of the Harvard Protestants accept this doctrine. On the other 
hand, nearly 75% of the Harvard Catholics polled, living in the same pragmatic, 
rational atmosphere, retain their belief in immortality./ One doctrine ques- 
tioned extensively by Harvard Protestants is the necessity of faith, "After 
a few years at Harvard," one student wrote in a poll conducted at a Sunday 
evening fellowship, "faith becomes irrelevant." Faith, however, is one of 
the most necessary components of Protestant belief, for, as Santayana points 
out, faith alone justifies religion. Only a Protestant with strong religious 
beliefs can usually continue to hold the ideas inculcated in Sunday school, 
especially in the skeptical Harvard community./ No one can say that four 
years at college fails to stimulate thought on the Big Questions--after-life, 
the meaning of existence, man's role in the universe. The College, however, 
does not attempt to answer these Questions; teachers, in Raphael Demos! phrase, 
may lead students into the wood and leave them to find their own way out. 
Classroom discussion and reading, plus contact with other faiths, definitely 
bolster religious questioning. For many Protestants, the result may be tem- 
porary agnosticism, but for others it may bring renewed understanding built 
on a previously existing basis of faith...The "religious revival" that has 
attracted so much national attention thus does not represent an upsurge of 
religious feeling in the traditional sense--i.e., increased church attend- 
ance, greater number of baptisms, or greater religious fervor, The current 
change in feeling actually represents a renewal of interest in religion. 

This heightened interest is reflected more in campus discussion than in 
church attendance figures--although more students than ever before have at- 
tended Memorial Church in the last five years...A Harvard education is more 
destructive to Protestantism than to Catholism or Judaism. While only 21% 
of the Jews in the survey apostasize, fully 0% of the middle-ground Protes- 
tants dropped their denominational affiliation. --Claude E, Welch, Jr. 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


If the total population of the world (now more 
than 2.5 billion persons) could, in our imagination, be compressed into a 
community of 1,000 persons, the following contrasts would be vividly seen: 
Sixty persons would represent the United States; 90, the rest of the world. 
The 60 Americans would be receiving half of the total income of the entire 
community; the 940 would share the remaining half, The 60 Americans would 
have an average life expectancy of 70 years; the rest, 0 years. The 60 
Americans would have twelve times as much electric power as the 90, twenty- 
two times as much coal, twenty-one times as much gasoline, and fifteen times 
as much personal goods as all the rest. And, tragically, half of the com- 
munity would never have heard of Jesus Christ. --Ihe Survey Bulletin. 


Calluses_ on Missionary Hearts It's been just eight years 
since the first trip to Japan, since those first days of bewildering lan- 


guage barrier and new customs, the first numbed shock at seeing with my own 
eyes idols and idol worship. Nowadays bewilderment in the realm of language 
is in the higher brackets...The customs once strange are now almost second 
nature. "Shock" registers when the mirror shows up astonishing amounts of 
grey hair...What, no shock at seeing idols any more, you say? No, not really. 


It still surprises me...at times that a human can...think those things merit 
worship. But I was reminded yesterday that it's easier than not to get used 
to seeing idol worship, to get numb to the "lostness" of people just because 
of seeing it incessantly and in such quantity. Do you pray that we won't 
get calluses on our hearts? --Letter from Virginia Bowen, Conservative Bap- 
tist missionary in Japan. 


Literacy by Correspondence Missionaries in preparation as 


well as those already serving in some part of the world where the citizens 
must be taught to read and write will be interested to know that Baylor Uni- 
versity now offers a correspondence course in Basic Literacy (worth three 
semester hours of university credit). For information, write The Director, 
The Literacy Center, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 


Foreign Languages at Home Fifty-six percent of New York 


City's population are of foreign birth or parentage; in Chicago and Cleve- 
land, the percentage is 5; in Detroit, 1; in San Francisco, 0. A timely 
article in Progress (organ of the Bible Christian Union) calls "for many 
missionary-hearted believers who will do their utmost to help reach these 
foreign-speaking people for the Lord. Many believers in America are of for- 
eign background themselves,..Could not some of these believers set about re- 
gaining the language for the sake of souls in this country?" 
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Missionaries Wanted in Brazil Brazil is still a land for 
missionaries, The surge of nationalism which has made it necessary for white 
missionaries to turn their work over to nationals in Africa and Asia does not 
exist in Brazil. The Presbyterian leaders in New York have exercised some of 
the most far-seeing missionary statesmanship in the world in the manner in 
which they have succeeded in turning missions over to nationals in the Came- 
roun in Africa, in India and in Japan...and in other places, But this method 
simply will not work in Brazil because the Brazilians do not want it./ The 
Rev. Dr. Jose Borges dos Santos, moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Brazil, has said, "We do not want ‘fraternal workers!: 
we want missionaries. Missionary is a great and honorable word to us. We 
love the missionaries. We want the missionaries...We do not want the mission 
to be integrated with our national church. We want to work side by side as 
we have been doing for 100 years, There is the finest relationship existing 
between the pastors of the self-supporting churches and the missionaries who 
are supported from the United States." --Donald Grey Barnhouse in Eternity. 


Evangelists Not Wanted in Bahrain Unfortunately, the doc- 
tor and even the teacher are more popular and desired in this part of the 


world with its predominant Moslem religion than the evangelist. The needs 
of men's bodies and minds are more easily recognized than the needs of their 
souls, If only the need of men's souls were met, however, the answer to their 


physical and intellectual needs would follow, We dare not criticize too harshly 
however. Do we not ourselves often, in our more thoughtless moments, pity more 


the man who is ragged and hungry than the man who is without Jesus Christ? 
--Louis H. Benes, editor of The Church Herald. 


What It Takes to be a Missionary Believing thus of myself, 
that I was a lost sinner, redeemed by Christ, I could not very well think of 


any other person in the whole wide world as needing no salvation, or as being 
saved in any other way. So it was most natural, logical and reasonable that 
I should wish to go and tell them how to be saved, I never have quite under- 
stood how others, who believe the same things and can go, are content not to 
go./ So they sent me out as a missionary to Japan. Ignorant and inexperi- 
enced I certainly was. To be sure, I was at that time already a married man, 
an ordained minister of the gospel, a bachelor of arts and a graduate in the- 
ology, but for all that I was an inexperienced and ignorant boy of 22. What 
I did not know of the world and its ways...would have filled a big book--no, 
a library of big books. / Yet I was, in a sense, very well qualified to go; 
for there were two things I knew: the Bible was the Word of God, and Jesus 
Christ was my Savior; and these two things were so immensely more important 
than all the things I did not know, that mathematics has not yet invented an 
adequate method of computing the difference. --From the papers of the late Dr, 
Albertus Pieters, for many years professor of Bible and Missions at Western 
Theological Seminary. 

--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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(3) Cp. this with the coming of Christ described in Revelation 19:11-16. 
(4) What does this passage tell you about God and what He desires in 


your life? Read I Peter 2:20-24. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4 
JOHN 12:20-36 (1) Why does the approach of the Greeks remind Christ 
of the cross (v. 32)? 


the fruit of His resurrection? (2) How will your life produce this fruit? 


How will Jesus be glorified by dying? What is 


What things in life do you love that prevent the process of death and 
the producing of harvest? (3) How does v. 27 apply to you? “Remem- 
ber, we have bargained with Him who bore a cross. He is no fool who 


gives what he cannot keep to gain what he cannot lose” (Jim Elliot). 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 5 

JOHN 12:27-50 (1) Vv. 28-30. Evidence for having faith in Christ was 
available to all the public, but was received only by ears tuned to it. Is 
the belief in v. 42 any improvement over the unbelief in v. 37? | vok up 
Matthew 10:33. (2) What is the price of denying Jesus before men? (3) 
Ask God to remove specifics in your life where you love the praise of 
(4) Think about Jesus’ claims in wv. 44-50. 
To what does He equate belief in Him and seeing Him? 


men rather than His praise. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6 

JoHN 13:1-11 (1) Why did Jesus do this servant’s task? Did He wash 
Judas’ feet? (2) V. 8. What initial washing does every believer receive 
(Titus 3:3-5)? How did Peter misunderstand? (2) Many people feel 
that dirty feet (v. 10) represent the daily defilement of the Christian’s 
walk through life. Although you are clean if once you have “bathed,” 
what daily cleansing do you need (I John 1:9)? Are you daily confess- 
ing specific sins which hinder your fellowship with the Lord? 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7 

JoHN 13:12-20 (1) Keep in mind the disciples’ attitude in Luke 22:24. 


How can you obey v. 14 today (cp. I Peter 4:8)? Fully conscious of: 


divine origin (v. 3), Christ ministered to His natural inferiors. Love 
overcame the boundaries of class distinctions and made the Lord of Glory 
the servant of men (Philippians 2:6-8). Do you feel superior to anyone? 
(2) What gifts has 
(3) Of what significance to you 
is the fulfillment of Old Testament Scriptures (such as Psalm 41:9) ? 


What, according to the Lord Jesus, was the purpose of His sharing His 


How can you practice hospitality toward others? 


God given you to help other believers? 


react in Pilate’s place; in Jesus’ place. When was the last miscarriage 
of justice in your life? How did you react then? Was the end result 
God’s glory? 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24 

JOHN 19:17-27 (1) The Jewish leaders’ one desire was to get rid of Jesus 
Christ, whose claims were upsetting a status quo which favored them. 
Did they succeed? What indication was there at the crucifixion that they 
did not (v. 19)? (2) Cp. wv. 23, 24 with Psalm 22:1-8, 14-18. Why did 
God forsake His only Son (Isaiah 53:3-11)? (3) How was the Lord mind- 
ful of His duty to His family? 
loyalty? Am I faithful to fulfill my responsibility even in the blackest 


Did Jesus’ disciple show proof of his 


circumstances? 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25 

JOHN 19:28-37 (1) Christ’s words, “I thirst,” show what a paradoxical 
situation this was. He who had offered the water of Life to all men died 
thirsting. V. 30. What had Jesus “finished” (Hebrews 10:10-12)? (2) 
What is significant about Jesus’ giving up His spirit (John 10:17, 18)? 
What reason does John give for putting all confidence in Jesus Christ? 
(3) Compare wv. 35-37 with Psalm 34:20 and Zechariah 12:10. Notice 
how this fits into the type of the passover lamb in Exodus 12:46. (4) 
When we sin again, where does our confidence rest in being accepted 
by God once more (Hebrews 10:19)? Thank God today for the sacrifice 
of His Son. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 

JOHN 19:38-42 (1) What had to be accomplished before Jesus could be 
laid in the sepulchre (Acts 13:29)? (2) Trace the growing belief of 
Nicodemus (3:2, 7:50, 19:39). 
body of Jesus was an open declaration of discipleship. Why had Joseph 


The coming of these men to claim the 


been a secret disciple? Are you willing to be known as a Christian and 
(3) Reread vv. 12-42, looking 
for examples of unbelief in Pilate, the mob, and the chief priests, com- 


to clarify what you mean by the term? 


pared with the belief of the women and the unnamed disciple. In what 


category are you? 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27 

JOHN 20:1-10 (1) Why was Mary Magdalene the person to discover the 
opened tomb? Have you ever envied someone else’s discoveries during 
class? in a Bible study? (2) What conclusions 


did Mary draw? 


How were they made? 
What does this show about her grasp of things the 
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that Christ gives different from the world’s? Do your friends see in you 


this peace that the world has “no power over.” 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12 

JOHN 15:1-11 (1) What do the vine, husbandman, pruning, and fruit rep- 
resent? The word “abide” means maintaining an unbroken connection 
(rather than repose) and underscores the necessity of a constant active 
relationship bteween the believer and his Lord if his life is to be pro- 
ductive. In what sense is the Father the vinedresser? What instrument 
does He sometimes use to prune the branches (Romans 5:3, 4)? (2) One 
aspect of fruitfulness is implied in v. 7: a prayer life that brings answers. 
“If ye abide . . . ask.” What has God been pruning in your life, that 


you may bear more fruit? 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13 
JOHN 15:12-17 (1) Note the commandment of v. 12. How has Christ 


loved us? Why does He choose this example as an illustration of the 
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“greater love”? Why are we willing to accept as significant Christ’s words 


about love? What can we learn here for ourselves and our talk about 


love? (2) List the ways in which love declares itself (a) in our rela- 


tionship with Christ (b) with others. (3) What are some major differ- 
ences between slaves and friends? Do you explain to servants why you 
want something done? What difference is there in your reasons for doing 
something for an employer and for a friend? How does this help you 
understand the potency and importance of Christ’s command: “love one 


(Cp. Galatians 5:14.) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14 
JOHN 15:18-27 (1) Consider your relationship to the world and its at- 


another” ? 


titude toward you. (2) How is it possible that the world fails to appre- 


ciate the goodness and worth of Jesus (vv. 21, 22, 24, 25)? (3) What 


three reasons did Jesus give for the world’s hostility toward His disciples 
(vv. 19, 20, 24)? In Matthew 10:22 Christ says that Christians will be 
hated by all men for His sake. What is there about Jesus Christ that 
Was it the taboos He listed? the demands He made? the 


conviction of sin He brought? 


brings hatred? 
(4) How were men convicted of sin? How 
are men convicted of sin now that Jesus has returned to the Father? 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15 

JOHN 16:1-11 (1) What was “all this’? Why did Christ bring it up? 
What is the danger of preaching half the gospel? Think through how 


this might be done. Remember that commitments based on half-truths 


are often only half-commitments. (2) Why was it to the disciples’ ad- 
vantage that Christ should go away? Have you ever wished that you 
could have lived in the time of Christ? Can we believe Christ and think 
this (v. 7)? 


your campus? in your life? 


(3) What is the Counselor’s (rsv) job? Is He working on 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16 

JOHN 16:12-24 (1) List three aspects of the Spirit’s work with the be- 
liever. (2) How does this portion help explain why the New Testament 
came to be written? (3) The Spirit’s chief mission is to make men con- 
scious of Christ and not of Himself. Consequently, any movement which 
purports to be led of the Spirit, and which focuses interest on its phe- 
nomena rather than on the person of Christ, belies its own claims. (4) 
Vv. 20-22. When did this joy begin in their hearts (note John 20:20)? 


Peter later describes it in I Peter 1:8. Meditate on the promise in v. 24. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17 

JOHN 16:25-17:5 (1) When they were enabled by the Spirit to come 
directly to the Father in His name, would it still be necessary for Jesus 
(2) V. 32. What “hour” is referred to (cp. Matthew 
26:31, 56)? (3) With what does Christ seem to equate belief (vv. 31, 
32)? (4) What is the definition given by our Lord for eternal life? The 
word “know” here suggests living contact rather than imparted informa- 


(5) Con- 


to ask for them? 


tion. In what manner did Jesus lose His glory for our sake? 
sider the significance of Christ’s words with His Father in v. 5. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 18 

JOHN 17:1-19 (1) Jesus’ prayer defines eternal life in the following terms: 
(1) Enlightenment (vv. 6-8). If a person has truly been given by God to 
Christ, what will he do with God’s word? (2) Preservation (vv. 11, 12). 
What power does Jesus put back of the believer to guarantee his safe- 
(3) Joy (v. 13). What is the joy that Christ had that we 
are to share (Hebrews 12:2, John 4:34)? (4) Sanctification (vv. 14-19). 


Sanctification means to be made holy by being set apart for a special 


keeping? 


purpose. Is my dedication evident in those who follow my life as an ex- 
ample (I Thessalonians 1:6, 7)? Is my Christian life sheltered or am 
I living in the world as Jesus did? Read Luke 5:29, 30. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 19 


JOHN 17:20-26 If you are a believer, Jesus Christ has prayed for you. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 

In metropolitan New York some 80 families are 
beginning long-term friendships with foreign stu- 
dents, which involve meeting them when they ar- 
rive, keeping in frequent touch during the year and 
as long as they are in the United States, and cor- 
responding after they leave . . . The chapter at Syr- 
acuse U. wrote churches in the area, asking assist- 
ance in reaching foreign students for Christ. Fifty 
people attended a planning meeting and a commit- 
tee was formed to make specific plans . . . Foreign 
students from seven campuses and representing 
every major area of the world attended a Memorial 
Day week-end conference at Hudson House .. . At 
the U. of Michigan a small group met for a weekly 
seminar on personal work, with a special slant on 
problems that arise when working with interna- 
tionals, 

The problem of reaching commuting students is 
being partially met at Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, by half hour Bible studies at noon and evan- 
gelistic meetings in fraternities on campus. 

Bakht Singh, Arthur Glasser, Ralph Odman, Ar- 
min Gesswein, A. G. Thiessen and Tom Dennison 
were the speakers for the annual missionary confer- 
ence last spring at Grace Bible Institute, Omaha. 

Sixty-five students from Amherst, Smith, Mount 
Holyoke, U. of Massachusetts, Trinity, U. of Con- 
necticut, Yale, Brown, U. of Bridgeport, New Ha- 
ven Hospital, Hartford Hospital and Wesleyan U. 
heard Dr. Douglas Feaver, assistant professor of 
classics at Lehigh U., speak on Christian commit- 
ment at the second annual Connecticut Valley con- 
ference. 

One hundred and thirty students attended the 
Georgia spring conference. Speaker: Eric Fife. 
Three students received Christ as Savior. 

At the U. of Texas Medical Center, Galveston, 
nurses have held weekly Bible studies in the dorm. 
Several have trusted in Christ. Recent studies were 
in Revelation and Mark. 

The Lehigh U. chapter, Bethlehem, Pa., held a 
banquet for alumni. Testimonies showed that ex- 
IvcF’ers were going on with the Lord in business, 
on the mission field, in pastorates, and in the armed 
forces. 

Graduate nurses in St. Petersburg, Fla., seeing 
the fruit of last fall’s conferette, are praying about 
another this year. The group has assisted student 
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nurses and supports work among nurses in India. 


Keen interest in God’s will for their lives on cam- 
pus has existed among members of an informal 
group at South Carolina State College. Plans are 
under way for Bible studies in each of the six dorms 
this fall. A Bible study workshop will be held early 
in the semester. 


Seniors in high school Bible clubs in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., were guests of the Inter-Varsity chapter at 
Western Michigan U. ivcr’s program and activi- 
ties on campus were explained. 

Students from Douglass College and Rutgers U., 
N. J., provided the spiritual direction and took part 
in the presentation of the gospel during an evan- 
gelistic week-end for 50 junior and senior high 
school students sponsored by a local church. 

C. J. B. Harrison will speak at the Eastern Penn- 
sylvania fall conference. Dr. Verna Wright is sched- 
uled to speak at the November Philadelphia area 
evangelistic meeting. The monthly meetings are 
planned by a committee of students and nurses. 

Former staff member Joe Martin, who is complet- 
ing his seminary studies, led a discussion on how to 
make seminary training more profiitable for stu- 
dents from Michigan 1vcr chapters who planned to 
begin seminary this fall. 

The Florida Christian Fellowship 1vcF chapter at 
the U. of Florida, Gainesville, has received recogni- 
tion by the university as an official campus organi- 
zation. 

ivcF chapters in the San Francisco Bay area held 
a spring banquet at Berkeley to honor graduating 
seniors and new officers. 

Seventy students from Virginia colleges and uni- 
versities attended the spring conference at Roanoke. 
Four students placed their faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Students from Southern Methodist U., Baylor 
Dental School, North Texas State, Tulsa U. and 
Dallas Theological Seminary attended the first 
Southwestern Regional missionary conference in 
Dallas. Speakers were Dr. Milton Baker, Vernon 
Mortenson and Raymond Frame. 

Christians at Wichita U. have found that a Bible 
study discussion around a dining room table, with 
plenty of coffee, has been an effective means of 
coming to grips with spiritual issues with some of 
their non-Christian friends. 


—James W. REAPSOME 
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I Have Committed 
My Life to Christ 


by an exchange student from Europe 


I HAVE COMMITTED my life to Christ. 

This I decided on February 8, 1959, at the end 
of the Inter-Varsity week end in New Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. The full implications of my decision 
I could not grasp completely at that moment. But 
what I decided was a will and a want for Christ 
to lead my life and to search in the Scriptures for 
the truth. 

Let me tell you a little about my family back- 
ground. Whether my parents are Christians or not, 
I do not know. All I know is that they believe in 
God and Christ and with this knowledge they sit 
down and do not act. Four years of Japanese con- 
centration camp contributed quite a bit to their 
wrong attitude. So I grew up in a family in which 
the term religion was not unknown. On Christmas 
and Easter we went to church. That was all. 

I myself was skeptical. I did not deny there was 
a God; I certainly realized that the whole universe 
did not originate by chance. But there were too 
many illogical things which made it hard for me to 
accept the subject as a matter of unshakable truth. 
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Voluntarily I went to Sunday school and later on in 
high school to Bible studies. Here I had the “op- 
portunity” to argue about the subjects I was skep- 
tical about and to become confirmed about the sub- 
jects I had accepted already. 

Now afterwards, I can see how futile this was 
and still cannot understand how I could live without 
taking a stand, either positive or negative. I lived 
my life like many of my friends, building up a wall 
of resistance to talk about God outside the church 
and to argue about Him inside. 

It was not until I came to the United States that 
certain things happened. I had been at home for 18 
years and now at once the world seemed to collapse 
under my feet. I had lost my security. Everything 
I had done before could not give me the least bit 
of help in this new environment. 

So I turned to God. I was looking for a new 
source from which I could draw this despicable 
thing: security. I prayed and I do believe that 
God heard me and comforted me. Very passively 
I stayed on this level for awhile. 

In the meantime I had come in contact with some 
Christians on campus. I was invited to some foreign 
student parties and met there all kinds of Christians 
and non-Christians. Then I went to Washington for 
an Inter-Varsity conference. At that conference a 
fellow told me how dangerous and unstable my ideas 
about God were. He told me that when he went to 
the university he had had the same trouble and also 
had turned to God. This, he told me, was false and 
afterwards he had realized it. I did not believe 
him at that time. 

My fairly close contacts with Christians showed 
me their way of living and thinking, and I was sur- 
prised by their behavior. I did not like it. I did 
not like them. What made them so sure about every- 
thing they were doing? They were so disgustingly 
sure about everything. What did they have that I 
didn’t have? At least this made me start to think 
about the matter. 

After awhile the prophecy of that lad from Wash- 
ington became true. Once I got adjusted in the 
United States and felt at home again, I lost my need 
for God and I gradually dropped Him along the 
road. 
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But still, two factors brought home the problem 
to me or at least they made me more aware of it: I 
saw the true Christian life around me, and I felt 
horrible about having dropped my need for God 
when my feeling of security had come back. I felt 
that something was wrong. 


With this status of mind I went to the New Leba- 
non winter week end. Things worked to a climax 
and I felt desperate because I was longing strongly 
for what all the others seemed to have already. 
While I was talking to somebody I suddenly realized 
what my trouble was. It was my unwillingness to 
accept Christ as the complete master of my life. 
Sure I wanted to be saved but you couldn’t expect 
me to give up the mastership of my own life. Or 
could you? As soon as I realized this and stated 
it in my own terms, we had something substantial 
to talk about. 


What followed I cannot tell you. Everybody has 
to experience this for himself. However the result 
was that I surrendered completely and accepted 
Christ as Savior and Lord. I realized that that was 
the thing which had bothered me before: fear of 
loss of independence. 

How ridiculous that fear was. Now I realize and 
state absolutely honestly that I have lost nothing. 
On the contrary, I have gained everything. 

Do not think that my problems were solved at 
that very moment. Not at all. But at least there 
was the want for Christ and the want for knowledge. 
Now I thank God for the way He worked out His 
incomprehensible plan with me. I have learned very 
much in two and a half months, and again I thank 
God for the support He has given me personally 
and in the form of fellowship with Christians who 
have been patient and understanding with me. They 
have always been ready to help me, new babe, in 
my Christian growth. 

For one thing, my set of values has changed com- 
pletely. This may not sound new to you, but to me 
it was a revelation. I was always very undecided 
about what I was going to do in the world. I had 
never had any goals in life except money and pres- 
tige, without caring for the way I was going to at- 
tain them. 

Now I have found something more important: to 
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serve God and go out and preach His Word. Wheth- 
er I will do this as a professional or as a vocational 
missionary I do not know yet, but I leave it all in 
the hands of Him who will guide my steps. 

I am sorry that I cannot tell you more about my 
new life, since it has been very short. But to me 
the revolution has been great and changing. I am 
still growing every day. My heart is joyful. “Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock; if anyone hears 
my voice and opens the door, I will come in to him 
and eat with him, and he with me” (Revelation 
3:20). This is the promise on which we stand. 


x * * 


At the winter week end I accepted Christ as my 
Savior and Lord, but at the spring week end I real- 
ized the implications of it still more and decided 
to serve Him, not for my own sake, but only to 
glorify Him. 

“Present your bodies as a living sacrifice.” Al- 
though acquainted with this passage, this time it 
struck me hard and I then decided to give up my 
studies in economics and prepare to be a medical 
missionary. This had been creeping in my mind 
for a long time, but now I felt sure that this was 
the way God wanted to use me. I am glad that I 
may serve Him in this way. 

This decision forces me to go back to Europe. 
The idea makes my heart squeeze. It means that I 
have to leave everything here behind: my Christian 
friends, my true friends, the places and people dear 
to me, the foreign student meetings and the Inter- 
Varsity week ends. Do be aware that you are very 
privileged to have this fellowship; you are priv- 
ileged compared to other countries and you do not 
realize it. 

Back in Europe are difficulties waiting for me. 
Parents, friends and relatives who do not know the 
change and do not understand will give trouble. But 
in those moments I will realize that I have one 
Friend who goes wherever I go, and I will see the 
tremendous opportunities the Lord has given me to 
witness for Him and serve Him. 

And although my thoughts will often wander back 
to the United States, I will keep in mind what a 
missionary once told me: unpack your suitcases and 
live. END 
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by Ethel E. Wallis 


I, AN Essay, “The Art of Book-Making,” Wash- 
ington Irving describes a scene in the British Mu- 
seum. Entering a half-hidden door, he found a 
“spacious chamber, surrounded with great cases of 
venerable books. Above the cases and just under 
the cornice were arranged a number of quaint, 
black-looking portraits of ancient authors. About 
the room were placed long tables, with stands for 
reading and writing, at which sat many pale, ca- 
daverous personages, poring intently over dusty 
volumes, rummaging among moldy manuscripts 
and taking copious notes of their contents . . . To 
these sequestered pools of obsolete literature, there- 
fore, do many modern authors repair, and draw 
buckets full of classic lore . . . wherewith to swell 
their own scanty rills of thought.” 

Presently Irving “fell into a doze” and dreamed 
that the “portraits about the wall became animated. 
The old authors thrust out first a head, then a 
shoulder, from the canvas . . . and then descended, 
with fury in their eyes, to claim their rifled prop- 
erty.” 

Somewhat similar to Irving’s imaginary scene, 
but with some striking differences, I like to im- 
agine the walls of a present-day Bible translator’s 
study, lined with portraits of the old masters of 
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translation who observe him as he works. Luther, 
Wycliffe, Carey, Morrison, Martyn, Moffat: these 
are but a few of the modern translator’s distin- 
guished predecessors. There is no danger that these 
men will descend from the canvas to claim their 
“rifled property.” The Book which they published, 
each in a different language, “was written for all 
the world, not for the bookworms of an abbey.” 
They did not aim at originality to be guarded, but 
at accuracy to be shared, accurate communication 
of the message entrusted to them. In fact, I fancy 
a longing on their part to pass on the secrets of 
their phenomenal success to their successors. 


A Pauline urgency characterized the efforts of 
these early translators. Each seemed under pres- 
sure to complete his translation during the day- 
time of his generation. Reportedly, a message by 
Henry Martyn exists, written on the occasion of 
the Calcutta Bible Society’s anniversary, in which 
he appealed for British cooperation in giving the 
Word of God to the people of India. Martyn’s text 
was “One thing needful,” and he referred to the 
urgent need to provide the Scriptures for 900,000 
Indian believers. He concluded thus: “The Lord 
who loves our brethren, who gave His life for them 
and you, who gave you the Bible before them, and 
now wills that they should receive it from you: 
He will reward you.” 


Martyn’s conviction of this compelled him to 
go beyond the limits of physical endurance, result- 
ing in his death at 31. However, the impact of 
his life has the quality of a loaves-and-fishes mir- 
acle. 

One of Martyn’s biographers writes:! 


By his laborious nights and exhausting days of toil, he 
was able to place portions of the Holy Scriptures with- 
in reach and into the language of one-fourth the entire 
population of the world. His New Testament in Hindi 
and Hindustani, in Persian, the gospels in Judeo-Persic, 
and the Prayer Book in Hindustani are only some of 
the results of his work in this direction. There is a 
golden ring about the metal of his allegiance to the 
Bible, and he who had such faith in the inspired Word, 
felt it worth while working as he did to enable his 
brethren in the East to read it to their salvation. 


The same divine compulsion pressed Robert Mof- 
fat to translate the entire Bible into Bechwana, a 
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language of South Africa. Of his desire to com- 
plete the task, Moffat said:* 


I came to the resolution that if no one else would do 
it, I would undertake it myself. I entered heartily upon 
the work. For many years I had no leisure, every spare 
moment being devoted to translating, and was a stranger 
even in my family . . . When I take up a newspaper, 
it is only to glance at it with a feeling like that of 
committing sacrilege. I have sometimes been arrested 
with something interesting, and have read it with ten 
or more strokes in the minute added to my pulse, from 
the anxiety caused by the conviction that I am spend- 
ing precious time apart from its paramount object .. . 
My work was thus accomplished, and now I see the 
Word of God read by thousands of Bechwanas in their 
native tongue. 


Robert Morrison, translator of the Chinese Bible, 
was forbidden by the Chinese government to con- 
tinue Bible translation and evangelism. At a time 
when opposition threatened to halt progress com- 
pletely on his translation, Morrison was offered a 
position as official translator for the East India 
Company because of his proficiency in the Chinese 
language. This seemed God’s way out of the di- 
lemma, although some did not approve of this 
“secular” solution to his problem. One biographer 
says:° 


There are some who have blamed him for accepting 
an office of a civil character, the functions of which 
were outside his sacred calling as a Missionary of the 
Cross. But such do not seem to grasp the difficulties 
of his situation. In entering on these duties, Mr. Mor- 
rison saw at once that he would have new difficulties 
afforded him to become familiarized with the language, 
that he would be able to remain in the country, and 
that he would be able to discharge fully his duties to 
the Company, and still give the major portion of his 
time to his life work., The course of events fully justi- 
fied the step taken. 


Morrison’s Chinese grammar and Anglo-Chinese 
grammar and dictionary were major contributions. 
His academic achievements won the approval of 
foreigners and nationals for their quality and the 
practical service they rendered. His grammar was 
“printed at the Serampore Press, in 1815, at the 
expense of the East India Company, and was of 
signal service to many who hitherto had found the 
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acquisition of the language a task too difficult for 
them.” His linguistic labors were also recognized 
and honored in other parts of the world. 


Mr. Morrison’s labors now began to excite attention 
and interest in all parts of Great Britain, and also in 
many parts of Europe and America. He received letters 
from some of the most learned professors in Germany 
and France, most warmly recognizing his eminent at- 
tainments and services. Dr. Vater, Professor of Chinese, 
etc., in the Royal College of France, one of the most 
erudite men in Europe, with others, frankly and cordi- 
ally congratulated him for his thorough and varied 
knowledge of Chinese language and literature, and the 
firm foundation he was laying for his successors.‘ 


In accordance with Scriptural teaching, Mor- 
rison was concerned for the spiritual welfare of 
the rulers who had caused him such difficulty. Of 
this he wrote:® 


Tyndale [éarly English Bible translator], while he was 
being tied to the stake, said in a fervent and loud voice, 
with reference to Henry VIII, “Lord open the King of 
England’s eyes”; and his prayer seems to have been 
heard and answered. Let us be as fervent in a similar 
petition with reference to the Sovereign of this Empire. 


After completing the Chinese Bible, Morrison con- 
tinued publishing literature to aid Chinese educa- 
tion generally, specifically to help spread Christian- 
ity. His Voyage Round the World was “to enlarge 
and enlighten the ideas of the Chinese as to man- 
kind, and especially as to Christians and practical 
religion.” 

Although Morrison never saw large numbers of 
Chinese turning to Christ as a result of his trans- 
lation work, he dug a deep well from which thou- 
sands later drank the water of Life. 


William Carey’s efforts to give “His Word, or 
at least, most precious portions thereof, in 34 lan- 
guages to a very empire of mixed peoples,” merit 


the careful study of modern translators. Carey’s 
motto was “Expect great things from God; attempt 
great things for God,” and his life fulfilled this 
exhortation. 

Carey is known for his outstanding work in 
translation and for his spiritual impact upon the 
Church in England and India. Yet his equally 
momentous intellectual and academic productions 
buttressed his religious work and insured its last- 
ing effects. 

In India, Carey was a renowned horticulturist. 
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His collection and classification of Indian plants 
widened the circle of botanic science in his day. 
“Carey Avenue” in Calcutta’s Botanic Garden and 
his bust in the Horticultural Gardens are remind- 
ers that “his mission work and his horticulture 
were twin expressions of one aim: to enrich men 
with God’s loveliest and best.” 

Carey founded Serampore College because he 
was of the following conviction: 


A larger learning must be grown and spread through 
India—a scholarship at once instructed in India’s phil- 
osophy, literature, religion and science, and in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures and in Western science, and therefore 
qualified for a comparative judgment of their worth. 
Only as this learning was disseminated through India 
would truth and error grapple. Only the entrance of 
such light would quench the dark. 

But this larger learning would need to be sown and 
grown in Indians themslves, not just be won and brought 
to them by gifted strangers from without. It would 
never suffice to have Western Christian scholars make 
India their home, and acquire there a critical knowledge 
of India’s philosophy, religion, literature and science, 
and then bear their witness. India’s own sons would 
have to become the scholars, just as England had grown 
her own Wycliffe and Tyndale.6 


In training Christian Indian scholars, Carey dem- 
onstrated his appreciation of intellectual endeavors 
as serving the purposes of God. “What,” asked 
Serampore, “could early Christianity have wrought 
in the Greek world without a Paul, a Luke, an 
Apollos? Or what could the Reformation leaders 
have effected had they been ignorant of Latin, He- 
brew and Greek?”? 

Carey was criticized for his views and practices 
in Christian education. Money sent for his work 
in India “was strictly ear-marked for the theolog- 
ical department, the donors being uninterested in 
the wider scope of the design . . . to Carey’s judg- 
ment most liberal.’ ”* 

By patient “linguistic spade-work” as a “drudge 
and slave of science,” he produced complete gram- 
mars in Bengali, Sanskrit, Marathi, Panjabi, Telugu 
and Kanarese. His Bengali dictionary of 80,000 
words “hived the toil of thirty years,” and “de- 
serves all the praise it has received, for the much 
it did to stimulate the cause of literature, and being 
for long the standard work.”® 

Carey published widely in the field of what is 
now known as anthropology. His knowledge of 
the people’s manners” and his “scientific acquire- 
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ments and familiarity with natural history” made 
him an authority on the Indian culture of his day. 
His volumes of folklore and legends, his treatises 
on Indian philosophy and learning were major con- 
tributions to classified knowledge of India. As the 
“father of modern missions,” Carey set a standard 
of infusing his mission work with a spirit of sci- 
entific investigation acceptable in other than mis- 
sionary circles. Carey and his co-laborer Marsh- 
man worked diligently to produce the classic 
Ramayana, “the epic which mirrors India’s soul.” 

Here again, some of Carey’s close friends and 
supporters in the homeland did not approve of his 
secular pursuits and did not hesitate to voice their 
opinion. “To Andrew Fuller in far insular Britain, 
exclusively absorbed in the religious interests of 
the Mission, the Ramayana was ‘that piece of lum- 
ber’; of the whole thing he was impatient. But 
Carey’s grief over its polytheistic aspects and in- 
fluence could not blind him to its human interest, 
its racial revealings and its literary power.”?° 

Such less known facts of the lives of these early 
translators of the Bible may stimulate the efforts 
of modern translators who face similar problems. 
Implicit in the translator’s task is the immediate 
need for codifying and collating the content of 
the (probably) unwritten language with which he 
works. How far shall he go in such “linguistic 
spade-work”? If he follows the example of Mor- 
rison and Carey, he will at least compile an ade- 
quate dictionary and a usable grammar. 

How much knowledge of the cultural medium 
in which the translator works is he obligated to 
share with the world? Frequently a Bible trans- 
lator senses a debt settling upon him, not merely 
to preach the gospel, but to share knowledge which 
will aid in disseminating the gospel. This is often 
a two-way sharing: a duty to share the advantages 
of learning with the less-favored culture, and a 
call to share information about that culture with 
the rest of the world. Discharging these duties is 
not incompatible with his goal to translate the New 
Testament or the Bible in the language which he 
is analyzing. Sharing this information involves the 
discipline of committing to paper in an orderly 
fashion, guided by specific scientific principles, the 
data which he has gathered. 

Reading the lives of the great masters of Bible 
translation has often heartened me in my own work 
among the Mezquital Otomi Indians of Mexico. For 
the last several years I have been assigned to col- 
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laborate with the Mexican government in prepar- 
ing primers, readers and a fair-sized Otomi-Span- 
ish dictionary for use in the bilingual schools of 
the region. This work could be classified as secu- 
lar, since the material itself has little to do with 
Bible translating. Yet the use of these materials 
and their general acceptance in the area, with the 
resultant stabilized standard alphabet, is contrib- 
uting to the growth of God’s work in this field. 

Otomi Christians, who bear the double stigma 
of being a minority group within a marginal soci- 
ety, have found their own morale bolstered by gov- 
ernment publications now appearing in the same 
script as that in which their Scripture portions are 
printed. This symbol of prestige has proved vital 
in solving literacy problems among both Christians 
and non-Christians. Reading in the Indian language 
was until recently despised because of the Otomi 
culture’s general lack of prestige (the tribe is one 
of the poorest economically in Mexico). The pub- 
lication of Otomi literature and the premium placed 
upon it by government officials have actually 
changed the status of written Otomi in the present 
cultural matrix. 

Popularizing the reading of their translations was 
a chief preoccupation of early translators. Carey, 
for example, carefully supervised the printing and 
distribution of his translations. And_ literacy in 
the Scriptures, through the tireless efforts of Carey 
and his co-workers, raised the standards of literacy 
in the chief dialects of India. 

One salient contrast between the task of earlier 
translators and ours today is the numerical differ- 
ence in the population of dialectical groups to be 
reached by a vernacular translation. Our prede- 
cessors long ago supplied the major languages and 
dialects of the world with all or part of the Word 
of God. Upon us the “ends of the world” have 
come, both in time and space. Many of us who 
are working in smaller dialects believe that the 
culmination of God’s purpose for the ages is upon 
us, that the time for Christ’s return is close at 
hand. Squeezed into the congested ethnic corners 
of earth are linguistic projects out of proportion 
to the geographical area involved. Hundreds of 
small dialects in such “ends of the world” as New 
Guinea and Indonesia are untouched as yet. The 
aggregate unfinished job is about 2000 dialects, 
including tribal groups on every continent. 

What would be the attitude of Wycliffe and Carey 


(Continued on page 34, column 2) 








by Kenneth L. Pike 


As THE SUN rises and sets, as we live and die, so 
the laws of cause and effect are rigid. 

These laws bind us. If we are lazy, we reap the 
rewards of laziness. If we are fearful and allow 
this fear to affect our activities, we will reap the 
effect of our fearfulness. “Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap” (Galatians 6:7). 


If we are unbelieving, not trusting in God, even- 
tually this too will catch up with us. Laws of cause 
and effect lead us to reap what we sow. 


The most important thing we are sowing is char- 
acter. Since we cannot operate without character, 
what we do reveals its nature and our outlook on 
the world. Every statement we make, every action 
we carry out leaves a slight impression in the brain. 
It is built into our brain, and our brain builds it 
into our character, builds it into our soul, and it 
becomes our essential nature. We become what we 
do. We reap what we sow, and there is no escape. 


In the past I have found it difficult to reconcile 
this seemingly impersonal, blind cause-and-effect 
with the fact that God judges. Why does He have 
to judge us if cause-and-effect is taking care of it? 

We see this problem from a different perspective 
when we study the life of Pharaoh. According to 
the record, God hardened Pharaoh’s heart (Exodus 
9:12; 10:20, 27; 11:10; 14:8). Yet it also says 
that Pharaoh hardened his own heart (Exodus 8:15, 
32; 9:34). Which one was it who hardened his 
heart? 

If we look at it from the point of view of cause- 
and-effect, we would say that Pharaoh’s activities 
and choices set his character and thus his heart be- 
came hardened. We would say that cause-and-effect 
operated with no other agent involved. If, however, 
we look at it from the point of view of Romans 
9:17, 18, we would say that God stepped in and 
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did something to Pharaoh. How do we reconcile 
these two points of view? 

During his examination of Jesus, Pilate asked 
the question, “What is truth?” (John 18:38). Many 
people have thought of truth as an abstract prin- 
ciple like goodness or beauty or honor, and that 
this abstract principle is in eternal existence some 
place in the heavens. If there is a center of truth 
abstracted away from things and people and God, 
and if there is God, then God would be judged as 
good or true according to whether or not He meas- 
ured up to that principle. 

The point of view which appeals to me, however 
—a view taught by some Christian philosophers— 
is that truth is not an abstract principle. Truth is 
not something set apart, different from God, and to 
which God must conform if He is to be “good.” 
Truth is person. Truth does not exist in a principle, 
but in a person. This point of view, which seems 
so hard to grasp philosophically, is clearly shown 
in Jesus Christ’s words, “I am the truth” (John 
14:6). 

What did He mean? He didn’t say, “I conform 
to the truth,” nor “I believe in the truth.” He said, 
“T am the truth.” In this sense truth is in Jesus 
Christ, in God. God is truth. 

Ultimately, the only true view of the world and 
of phenomena in the world is God’s view. To the 
extent that I conform to some component of His 
view, I have truth. When I conform to truth I do 
not conform to an abstract principle; I conform 
to the nature of God. 

Now let’s return to our initial problem: If laws 
of cause and effect are in operation, why does God 
give judgment to us as individuals? To this I would 
answer, Because there is really no cause-and-effect. 
Cause-and-effect, like truth, isn’t a “thing” which 
we can grasp and look at. We can’t see it. There 
is no thing which is “cause” that will affect us. 
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What is there? you may ask. There is God. He 
can affect us. He may affect us directly by His 
Spirit, with the force of a thunderbolt, or He may 
choose to woo us gently by stirring up our con- 
sciences. 

But in addition, God affects us by determining 
that in the universe certain causes shall bring about 
certain effects. Cause-and-effect is therefore the op- 
eration of God through normal channels rather than 
through special channels. 

We have our normal way of acting when we drive 
a car. We can more or less put it in “automatic 
pilot” while we carry on a conversation, but when 
an emergency arises, we take conscious personal 
control. I have a hunch that God has something for 
which this automatic pilot will serve as an illustra- 
tion. That is, His routine way of operating is cause- 
and-effect, and He is in control of it, so that when 
cause-and-effect affects us, then God is affecting us. 

That’s what the Apostle Paul means in Galatians 
when he says, “Don’t kid yourself—God isn’t blind. 
What you do, you'll get paid for.” The causes which 
we have set in operation by our own personal 
choices will inevitably bring about certain results. 
But God is involved because God makes cause-and- 
effect to work. In other words, cause-and-effect, 


like truth, must ultimately be vested in the person 


of God. 

Let’s turn back for a moment to Pharaoh. When 
God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, He may have hard- 
ened it through the routine psychological channels 
of effect from cause, some of which were set in 
motion by Pharaoh himself. Therefore both God 
and Pharaoh were involved in the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart. 

That is, what we sow, we'll reap; we'll receive 
the wages for what we’ve done. 

But since cause-and-effect is under the personal 
control of God, He can toss into the picture other 
causes than the ones which we ourselves can control. 
When in faith we come to God for cleansing from 
the mess we’ve made of things, and when we ask 
for power to reverse causes we have set in motion, 
God sends in other causes by His Holy Spirit. It 
may be by direct intervention, or by a combination 
of circumstances which He controls. Therefore we 
can be delivered from the wrath to come, because 
God will add other causes than those that we have 
initiated. 

Coming back, then, to the important matter of 
sowing character, let us not deceive ourselves. We 
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will reap what we sow in harsh words to one an- 
other. Our idle words will affect our character. 
Every word which is mean or harsh or dirty will 
leave its imprint upon us until we reap the char- 
acter which we have thus sown. 


And only by the cleansing power of an outside 
cause—from God who controls cause—can we be- 
come clean and happy again. END 


BIBLE TRANSLATION 
(Continued from page 31) 
and Morrison toward these tiny, unevangelized 
tribes? 
A partial answer comes from one of Carey’s 
biographers :'1 


[Carey] has been reproached for wasting valuable 
strength on these subordinate dialects. But he who would 
cheerfully have laid down his life for Tahiti was not 
likely to grudge toil, if he could give to even a few 
hundreds of thousands God’s Word in their own speech 

. . Besides, he often remembered and made mention 
of the experience of Great Britain, which had required 
the Scriptures not just in the tongue of the predomi- 
nant partner, but also in Welsh and Gaelic, in Irish, 
Cornish and Manx. Indeed, till the Book was thus 
wrought into these fireside dialects, it remained aloof 
and barren and unloved. These were the considerations 
which persuaded Carey to this output of his strength. 


But Carey and Martyn and the others have rested 
from their translation labors. It remains for us 
to carry on, to the end that every person may be 
able to hear the gospel in the language passed on 
to him by his parents. END 
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by Gladys M. Hunt 


Tce MAIL had come, and with it my laun- 
dry case. This meant good things packed among the 
fresh clothes, and possibly a dorm room “spread” 
to share my mother’s thoughtfulness. As I walked 
down the corridor, the brown fiberboard case was 
a giveaway, and heads popped out of doorways to 
ask, “Ten-thirty tonight?” 

That night our room was the scene of a typical 
coed “bull session.” Four pajama-clad figures dan- 
gled their legs from the top bunk, five others just 
in from the library or dates squeezed on the bottom 
bunk, and assorted sizes and shapes sprawled on 
chairs and the floor. 

Home-made cookies, date-nut bread, crackers and 
cheese spread (better-tasting because they came 
from stores at home), and the usual dorm chatter. 
With much opinion-sharing. Opinions on men, class 
work, social practices, our philosophy of life. That 
night’s conversation ran the gamut with the usual 
vigor. 

I remember that someone asked a Jewish girl 
why she didn’t eat certain things. Soon everyone 
was putting in her bit about “what I believe.” Even- 
tually I got the floor, and spoke with fervor about 
Jesus Christ and some things the Bible said. I be- 
lieved something more positive than the rest and 
the group knew this. They asked me questions, as 
they had asked the others, and my replies started 
a lengthy discussion. I was glad for this chance to 
witness. 

As the session broke up that night, one girl 
singled me out and asked a lot of questions about 
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“what I believed.” We talked until three a.m. as 
I shared with her what Jesus Christ had done for 
me. I remember how elated I felt over this oppor- 
tunity to explain the gospel. 

This -was part of college life. Over and over 
again I had natural opportunities to tell what I 
believed about Jesus Christ to my friends. It came 
up in discussions with professors and it was a 
subject easily brought in when the housemother 
shared her despair over moral conditions. I re- 
member one night in a hamburger shop pouring 
out the plan of salvation, beginning at the garden 
of Eden, to a fellow who asked what I believed 
that made my standards different. 

Looking back, I see how many opportunities I 
had. And I took advantage of them, for Christians 
were supposed to witness. More than this, I wanted 
to tell others. This was something that made me 
feel spiritually good. 

College days are some years in the past now, and 
as I look back on many conversations I cannot say 
that very much ever happened as a result of most 
of them. God probably used them in ways that I 
didn’t see, but as far as I can tell, little fruit ap- 
peared out of all that I said and tried to live out 
before others. 

What was wrong? I was sincere. I wasn’t afraid 
to speak for Christ. I had genuine friendships and 
was respected by my friends. But I can see now 
that my witness had no urgency. It was “what I 
believed.” I knew it to be the truth, but I did 
not personally involve my hearer. It was witness- 
ing without a goal—the goal of seeing my friends 
come to know Christ. 

I seldom had any plans for repeated talks, nor 
did I persist in prayer. I had no deep, emotional 
concern. I did not long to see God act and an un- 
believer repent. The fact is, I didn’t really expect 
Him to do so. Least of all did I have a conscious- 
ness of the “lostness” of others to stir me. 

It is one thing to witness. It is another to evan- 
gelize. It is not enough to tell “what I believe,” 
nor even “what the Bible says.” Our goal is a 
response in the heart of the one who hears. (And 
even witnessing should involve this evangelistic 
goal.) 

What does it mean to evangelize? The “evangel” 
is the good news of Jesus Christ’s death and resur- 
rection to reconcile man to God. In the words of 
St. Paul, “I preached to you the gospel . . . that 
Christ died for our sins in accordance with the 
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scriptures, that he was buried, that he was raised 
on the third day in accordance with the scriptures” 
(I Corinthians 15:1, 3, 4). When we evangelize 
we tell this message. 

When is a man evangelized? Surely not until 
he understands the gospel well enough to have a 
personal response. His response may be negative, 
but at least he must understand enough to respond. 
Leaving the results in God’s hands, we must pray 
and plan for a positive response, realizing that most 
people must hear the gospel more than once. 

Personal evangelism takes time and energy, and 
we have to care enough to do it. This sort of at- 
titude is described by the psalmist in these words: 
“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed shall 
doubtless come again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him” (Psalm 126:5, 6). 

Here is the picture of a father who has carefully 
saved enough grain from the family food supply to 
sow his fields. Little food is left, and sowing the 
seed means sacrifice for himself and for his family. 
This seed is costly; it involves his heart. Therefore 
he is weeping. This is no light-hearted sower who 
cares little for the seed or the harvest. The harvest 
means everything to him. 

God asks us to sow our personal evangelism seed 
in this way. Sowing for God is not just an intel-. 
lectual or physical exercise, but somehow the heart 
must become involved. In God’s economy a myste- 
rious connection exists between tears and spiritual 
harvest. A law of reciprocity is at work in the uni- 
verse, “As you sow, so shall you reap.” 

The Apostle Paul was this kind of evangelist. He 
reminded the Ephesian elders: “For three years I 
did not cease night or day to admonish every one 
with tears” (Acts 20:31). And he had such concern 
to see his fellow Jews come to know Christ that on 
another occasion he wrote that he was willing to 
be accursed from Christ if Israel would only re- 
spond to the gospel (Romans 9:1-3). 

In a recent issue of the “Christian Life” Sunday 
school paper, Raymond L. Cox told of two strug- 
gling British Salvation Army officers who wrote to 
General William Booth requesting a change of sta- 
tion. They had done everything they could think 
of to win others in that village to faith in Christ, 
according to their letter, but there had been no 
results. General Booth’s reply was brief: “Try 
tears!” 

Forced emotion discredits the gospel message, 
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but our careful avoidance of public weeping is 
probably coupled with no tears in private over those 
who follow the way of death instead of life through 
Christ. The horrible reality of what it means to 
be lost—isolated from God eternally—needs to grip 
the Christian heart. 

“I am unmoved,” you reply. “I can’t weep for 
myself, still less for others. To be honest, I feel un- 
touched and unconcerned.” 

Perhaps A. C. Dixon’s words will help you: “I 
cried because I could not cry. I was burdened for 
the very reason of my lack of burden, I was dis- 
tressed because I was not distressed.” 

God will use us not just to tell others “what I 
believe,” but to bring them from darkness to light 
—if we care enough, if we see eternal realities, if 
we witness with a goal in mind. 

Here are some suggestions: 

(1) Ask God to give you growing concern for 
at least one person. Don’t take on the whole dorm; 
that is usually too general a concern, and most of 
us don’t have faith to believe that God will save 
a whole dormitory. As you pray, God will show 
you the one, perhaps more, but probably not more 
than three or four. 

(2) As God answers this prayer, begin to pray 
and plan for your friend to meet Jesus Christ. Make 
this friendship with a purpose. 





(3) Remember that people come to trust Christ 
not because of human energy but through the Holy 
Spirit’s working. Personal evangelism in this re- 
spect is something like the work of a sterile nurse 
in the operating room. She hands the surgeon the 
instruments with which he operates. She is alert 
to his voice, but is wise enough to anticipate the 
particular instrument needed next. So our witness 
is used by God’s Spirit, the Life Bringer. 

(4) Give yourself in friendship to the person 
whom God has placed in your care. Remember 
that Jesus was a real friend and cared for every- 
one, regardless of position or morality. He didn’t 
just love their souls. 

(5) Pray. Be consistent, be specific. Pray ac- 
cording to what you have faith to believe God will 
do. But ask God to increase your faith. Expect 
Him to answer. 

(6) Pray about the purity of your life. Don’t 
feel you have to be “all-grown-up” in the Lord to 
bring others in contact with Christ. In fact, if He 
is living in you and shining out of you, evangelism 
will help you grow and mature. But be obedient 
to all that you know about God’s will for you. Keep 
a consistent and clean daily life. 

(7) Be bold for Christ’s sake. Remember as 
you speak to your friend that you stand in His 
place saying, “Be reconciled to God.” END 
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“’'m praying for my roommate’s conversion.” 


Any TIME we discuss Christianity, we may easily 
be distracted from the central question. As in ath- 
letics, so in witness, the best defense is a good of- 
fense. We often allow ourselves to be put on the 
defensive when, as a matter of fact, the non-Chris- 
tian should himself be placed on the defensive, en- 
couraged to defend his point of view. 

When it comes to Christianity, the crucial ques- 
tion is: “Who is Jesus Christ?” If we can know 
with certainty the answer to that question, then a 
great many other questions about which we might 
otherwise endlessly speculate are answered imme- 
diately and conclusively. A great many side issues 
need not concern us if we can be certain about this 
fundamental question. 

When a person says he does not believe, we fre- 
quently let it go at that. But in doing so we fail 
to realize that such a person is indicating belief 
in certain other things. 

For instance, if someone says he does not believe 
in Jesus Christ, then he is affirming, though he 
may not know it, one of three alternatives. If Jesus 
Christ is not truly God in the flesh, as He claimed, 
He is either a liar, a lunatic, or a legendary char- 
acter. No alternatives other than these exist, except 
that He is in truth the Son of the Living God. So 
the one who opposes such a claim of Jesus Christ 
must be encouraged to bring supporting evidence 
for one of these three other hypotheses, since his 
denial afirms belief in one of them. 

Many non-Christians do not realize this, and if 
it is brought to their attention, they may begin to 
realize that—in face of the evidence—to believe 
one of the alternatives is much more difficult intel- 
lectually than to accept the fact which Jesus Christ 
claimed and the Gospel writers supported. 

But are these alternatives defensible? 

Almost everyone, believer and unbeliever alike, 
affirms that Jesus Christ was a great moral teacher. 
The Sermon on the Mount is generally considered 
one of the great ethical pronouncements of all time. 
Such a high view of Jesus’ teachings would be 
ridiculous if Jesus Christ were a liar. If He knew 
that He was not God, but knowingly deceived the 
people who followed Him by telling them that He 
was, then He is one of the greatest hypocrites of all 
times, certainly not the sort of man we should re- 
vere as a great moral and ethical teacher. Actu- 
ally, no one seriously entertains this possibility. 
The second alternative is that He was a lunatic, 
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very sincere, but utterly wrong. According to this 
view, He honestly thought that He was the Messiah, 
that He was the God-man, but He was suffering 
from paranoia. Like thousands of people today who 
think they are Napoleon or Joan of Arc, or even 
Jesus Christ, He was deranged. But this theory 
crumbles when we face the evidence. No symptoms 
of paranoia are discernible in the recorded life of 
Jesus Christ. 

The paranoiac tends to be disorientated in many 
areas of his life. But Jesus Christ conducted Him- 
self with complete poise and calmness, even at times 
of severe conflict with His enemies, including the 
tense moments of His trial and crucifixion. Further, 
He demonstrated by what He did that He could sub- 
stantiate the claim that He made. 

The only other alternative is that Jesus Christ 
is a legend. He never happened, or if He did live 
in history, He did not say any of the things that 
are attributed to Him. In their enthusiasm, His 
followers, long after He had died, thought up state- 
ments and acts which He never performed or said. 

Fifty years ago, before the high tide of modern 
archeology, this might have been a plausible posi- 
tion. However, modern archeological discoveries 
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have completely shattered this theory as a point of 
view. It is now quite evident, according to a recent 
authoritative statement by Dr. William F. Albright 
of Johns Hopkins University, that there is no need 
for thinking that any book in the New Testament 
was written later than 70 A. D. This means that 
the four biographies of Christ, which were commit- 
ted to writing by men who claimed to be eye wit- 
nesses, could all have been written while Jesus’ 
contemporaries were still living. The time neces- 
sary for such elaborate legends to develop had not 
passed. Had these been figments of the imagina- 
tion, they would have been refuted before the Chris- 
tian movement could ever have been born, because 
too many other contemporaries of Jesus Christ were 
still alive. Sometimes we fail to remember that the 
critics of Jesus Christ who were contemporary with 
Him and His disciples were just as bitter in their 
opposition as critics of Christianity today. 

It would be as if someone in our time were to 
write a book about Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
attribute to him statements to the effect that he was 
God in the flesh, able to forgive sin, etc. Too many 
people who knew Roosevelt still live for any such 
book to gain credence. They would brand such a 
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legend as a lie. 

No, evidence is lacking to support any alternative 
to the simple fact that Jesus Christ is who He says 
He is and that He did what He said He would do. 
Unbelievers should be challenged to present ev- 
idence to support their position, rather than merely 
allowed to assert their unbelief. 

The same line of reasoning can be applied to the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and those 
who said they were eye witnesses to it. It is help- 
ful to examine a few of the hypotheses that have 
been advanced to deny this historic event. One is 
that the women went to the wrong tomb. Of course 
this was unlikely, since the women were so devoted, 
but even if it did happen, the body of Jesus would 
have been available. Surely Jesus Christ’s enemies 
would have discovered the error and brought it out, 
thereby refuting finally and conclusively the dis- 
ciples’ claim of having seen Jesus Christ risen from 
the dead. 

Another theory is that the enemies of Jesus Christ 
stole the body. This again seems impossible, for if 
the body had been in their possession, they would 
have dragged it through the streets of Jerusalem— 
probably on the Day of Pentecost—triumphantly 
proving their point. They would have given any- 
thing at that particular moment to have had the 
body of Jesus, so it seems obvious that they didn’t 
have it or they would have produced it. 

A third theory is that the disciples themselves 
took the body. This is one of the first alternative 
hypotheses that was ever advanced, recorded in 
Matthew 28:11-15. Obviously the guards could not 
have known what had taken place while they were 
asleep, so their testimony is worthless. Further, 
men and women may give their lives for something 
they believe to be true, even though it is in actual 
fact, false. They do not, however, give their lives 
for what they know is a lie. To believe that all 
these men lied about what they had seen, that they 
died knowing this was a lie, and that none of them 
broke down and divulged the truth, stretches cred- 
ulity more than to accept the fact that Jesus Christ 
did actually rise from the dead, and that this was 
the explanation for the events that followed. 

Another theory is the swoon theory, which sug- 
gests that Jesus Christ was not really dead on 
the cross, but was taken almost dead to the tomb. 
There, in the tomb’s coolness, he revived and later 
appeared to His disciples—never actually having 
died. If true, this would destroy the fact of the 











resurrection from the dead. Apart from the fact 
that the Roman soldiers were probably acquainted 
with death, and could tell when a person was dead, 
and even thrust a spear into His side; that He was 
wrapped in a linen shroud tightly like a mummy, 
which would probably have suffocated Him had He 
not already been dead; that a heavy stone was 
rolled in front of the door and sealed with a Ro- 
man seal, which a weakened man could not have 
pushed away, since it took two well men to put it 
in place; that it is incredible for a man in such a 
weakened condition to go without food or water for 
three days and then appear eight miles from the 
tomb to several people as is recorded in Luke 24: 
apart from these facts, this would be a reasonable 
theory. Were it true, however, it would be itself 
a miracle. And we would still have to explain the 
subsequent disappearance and death of the revived 
Jesus. 

Perhaps one of the most likely theories on the 
surface of it is the hallucination theory. According 
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to this view, the disciples and others did not really 
see Jesus Christ, but saw a vision. They thought 
they had actually seen Jesus Christ alive, but we 
know better now in the light of modern science, 
and what they actually saw was a hallucination. 

Again we seem to have a plausible theory until 
we examine the evidence. For a person to have 
hallucinations, he must intensely want to believe, 
and then project himself in such an intense fashion 
that he really will see and believe what he wants to 
believe. The staggering thing is that this was not 
characteristic of the disciples, even though we would 
agree it might have been. For instance, we have the 
record of the two Marys coming to the tomb early 
on the resurrection morning (Luke 24). They had 
come to anoint the body of Jesus Christ with spices. 
Obviously they were not expecting Him to have 
risen from the dead, since they had spices in their 
hands to use on a corpse. Mary Magdalene did not 
even recognize Jesus when He spoke to her (John 
20), but thought that He was the gardener. The 
disciples themselves were skeptical when they heard 
about the resurrection and were not convinced until 
they saw Jesus. “The Doubter,” Thomas has be- 
come legendary, because of his insistence on being 
shown before he would believe. 

Further, Jesus Christ appeared to different people 
at different places (I Corinthians 15). These people 
were of various temperaments. Thus when we ex- 
amine the evidence, we find that the conditions pre- 
cedent to hallucination were not present. Again the 
only explanation for the events that took place is 
that Jesus Christ actually did rise from the dead and 
that when His disciples saw Him alive they were 
revolutionized, recognizing that He was all He had 
claimed to be. 

Thus it was that Peter — so cowardly that he 
denied even knowing Jesus Christ on the night be- 
fore His crucifixion — fifty days later was in Jeru- 
salem, where the event took place, not a thousand 
miles away where nobody had heard of it, willing 
to risk his life by preaching that this Jesus Christ 
whom they had taken and crucified was indeed both 
Lord and Christ. 

Again we say that to refuse to believe the his- 
torical record about Jesus Christ imposes a respon- 
sibility to suggest believable alternatives. Our 
friends should be confronted with these alternatives 
and encouraged to bring supporting evidence if 
they reject the only one for which objective his- 
torical evidence is available. END 
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Art for 
God’s Glory 


Wir THIS ISSUE, His takes on a new Art Editor, 
Gordon Stromberg. 

Since 1954 Lois Reid has faithfully designed and 
illustrated each issue of His. We believe every reader 
has appreciated the excellence of her work. 

The editor has also appreciated Miss Reid’s desire 
to glorify God by what she did in connection with 
the magazine. She was not so much interested in her 
own reputation (which was at stake every four 
weeks! ), nor in pleasing Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship, as in pleasing God. 

—And after all, who else is there? 

Miss Reid has our best wishes as she takes further 
training at Columbia Bible College’s Graduate School 
of Missions. 

And Mr. Stromberg (a graduate of the Institute of 
Design, Illinois Tech) has our best wishes as he be- 
gins to meet the monthly deadlines of His production. 


The His Editor 


MAGATLINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


HIS MAGAZINE @ 1519 NORTH ASTOR @ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


e Six new staff members have been appointed 
to the staff of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship: 
Boyd Baker, Stanford U., 59; Martha Gray, B.S., 
education, Western Kentucky State, M.A., anthro- 
pology, U. of Kentucky, 59; J. Patrick Jordan, 
B.A., social science, San Diego State, B.D., Fuller 
Theological Seminary, °59; Ross D. Lyon, B.A., 
Bible, Columbia Bible College, 59; Jane Saunders, 
B.A., English literature, Brooklyn College, °55; 
Bruce R. Youngquist, B.S., education, U. of Minne- 
sota, °56. Those who have resigned are Sally 
Shideler Torrey, Jean Gross Coombs, Harry Burke, 
James Keith and Joe Martin. 


e Four Inter-Varsity summer leadership training 
camps were conducted last summer with many evidences 
ef the work of God in the lives of students. Some new 
types of camp programs were initiated this year: a one- 
week camp for chapter executives at Campus by the 
Sea; a week's camp for pre-nursing students (high 
school seniors and up); special graduate study confer- 
ences in medicine, theology and education at Campus 
in the Woods. 


e One camper said: “The past two weeks have 
been most profitable . . . and I just give thanks to 
our Lord for having set aside this place where young 
men and women can really search the Scriptures. It 
is also a challenge and a responsibility to know that 
the principles the Lord has taught me here will be 
applied into my everyday life to praise and glorify 
Him wherever I am.” 


e Four students from Puerto Rico attended Campus 
in the Woods, first session. Many students came who only 
recently had become Christians. Two said they had come 
to know the Lord Jesus as their Savior while at camp. 
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e Specialized camps, the Summer Seminar of 
Biblical Studies and Missionary Training Camp, 
were held at Cedar Campus, Upper Michigan. About 
70 were at both. More than 100 students attended 
the Conference on Campus Witnessing at Cedar 
Campus in September. 


e Increased student attendance was noted at both 
the June and August four-week camps at Bear Trap 
Ranch, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


e During the last academic year 800 students } 
from 26 colleges and universities attended confer- 
ences at Hudson House, N. Y. There were 30 stu- J 
dent conferences, many of them for individual chap- 
ters from New York City, New Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


e Last spring many Inter-Varsity chapters conducted 
special evangelistic efforts. At Kansas State U. 18 fra- 
ternities, sororities and dormitories were open for evan- 
gelistic discussions. More than 500 students heard the 
gospel and at least five were converted ... At East- 
ern Kentucky State door to door evangelism led to 
the conversion of three fellows ... The Duke U. chapter 
is praying towards an evangelistic mission in the fall | 
of 1960... At Queen's College, N. Y., more than 100 | 
students, half of them Jewish, came out each day for | 
five days to hear a lecture series by Walter Liefeld on | 
“The Impact of Jesus”. . . Ten students became Chris- 
tians at the Northern California spring conference. Four 
trusted in Christ as a result of dorm meetings at Stan- | 
ford and the U. of California (Berkeley) ... Three stu- 
dents were saved at the New York City area monthly 
meeting in May . .. Seven became Christians at the 
U. of Idaho. 


(Continued on page 25) 








